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Steve Bissette talks to Richard D. Little | In the geography of this region, we fin 
about the Valley's Geology ~ that you have igneous, metamorphic, and set 
i * imentary rocks that you can literally walk to 
and Prehistoric Past j from this site. We have the lava flow — thats 
WV, he Valley is made up of many things: people, places, cultures, —\ ' Poet's Seat ridge and the Holyoke Range. ! 
and creatures. We've ail settled within a trough of land carved } mean, a lava flow, right here, in the Valley 


shaped by unimaginably powerful geological forces which were 4 lake, and then you have the metamorphics from 


/; over cons by the rush of water (the Connecticut River itself) & 9 _‘There’s dinosaur footprints, and an old glac= 
, : 2 the Continental collision 400 million years ag2 
at work long before human beings began leaving theirownmark —§ y 7 


5 we _ that made the Appalachians. All of that isin ths 
upon its surface. —~ \ neat little spot, right here, for people to lear 
Ifyou want to know about what the Valley really is — what it’s made up of, about. I believe this is the best place in the wore 
how it was formed, and what remains of its pre-human citizens — you've got to to study geology because so much has hap 
talk to Richard D. Little. j ’ pened, and it’s in a small-scaled setting thatyoa 
Since 1969, Richard has been teaching classes at Greenfield Community |? can, like I said, literally walk to. 
College on Physical Geology, which covers “drifting continents aud glaciers and his is THE place to teach an introduction 
how rivers work, and minerals and rocks.” For people who can't attend GCC on ' to geology. There’s other places that have 
a daily basis, this semester Richard launched a four-credit “telecourse” ongeol- superb examples of geologic processes, butyou 
ogy, “where you can watch a conimercially-prepared video series broadcast by , Want to put it all together when teaching stu- 
Channel 57, then you come in once a week fora lab and discussion session] | dents, and this place has it all. The story isnot 
conduct.” The “telecourse” has proven successful enough to be offered again , ‘oo overwhelming, like it would be in some 
in the fall on Monday nights. ; places. It’s rather easily understood, so people 
Richard has also written extensively on the Valley's geology, spawning | can SEE it and say, “Oh, yeah, well that's obvi- 
books and one video thus far (see sidebar, ; ous, now | understand.” 


p34), and hosts an annual two- A ; 2, 
week excursion tour of our coun- Vi 4 Vy WY % 4 
vs most —_ fascinating / Wy 
Tica sites. hea his 4% fi (| (Z WITT: ¥. 
personal projects, Richard is I Vi y ‘ / vk subject, but can 
currently working on a video on VY} /) 9 “ y) you give us a brief 
Lake Hitchcock, which XA y) VI Us, wW) D Y, description of 


spread its waters over the , ‘3 the geologi- 


Valley between 16,000 and A (\ 4 % y ) “y) j / Vi, a | cal _his- 
12,500 years ago. Lake \ YZ y) sia Wy Y tory of 
Hitchcock ultimately stretched N ‘ } f) VL Up, > Y ers L GY ; a4 the Con- 


over 150 miles, created by the dam 

of sediment the glaciers deposited between Rocky Hill and New Britain, Con- 
necticut, and shimmering (in its glory) to its northernmost shore in West 
Burke, Vermont. 


. ¢/ a SB: Well, let's go 
* Hd y pp Wy) to that story. 
A You've  writtea 

! A M, by be, entire books onthe 


necticut 
River? 
RL: There’s various eras of geological 
ho time. If we go back to the earliest era that we 
-/ know much about, it’s the Paleozoic, the 
A’ +, “Old Life” Era, which goes between roughly 
~~ 600 million years ago and about 50 million 


_ 
‘ 


STEVE BISSETTE: What prompted your fascination with geology? 


t 

RICHARD LITTLE: It goes back to my freshman year in college, \ 
when | was signing up for classes. ] had one last class opening left, and my a ick i 
advisor said, “Well, take something you don't know angie about.” | id a ae In i really dalek a ee 
said, “What's geology?” So] signed up tor the geology course, and start- Se 4 . aren: a ba ee Of course 
ed studying about rocks and minerals and took some field trips. It really , ®, ae Bebe. ee meters i‘ ether, thes 
excited me that the shapes on the land had all this meaning that [was ‘os % hea se a oe ression than ae oceans 
unaware of. That just really set me back, and | thought, “Wow, this is 2 dj : : : P : : 

' ” ; cae ¥ b | that were in between the continents were 
incredible.” I thought about being a geology major. The next year | took X squeezed out, and the rocks from the old 
a class called Structural Geology, and we went down to Pennsylvania and \ ’ shes oe hep up to make the moun 
we saw how tonmnerly flat sedimentary layers were all bent because of what — | fins 4 P 
we now know as colliding continents — the mountain-building process 9 : Sn ae : 
squeezed up those layers — and there they were, up and down folds, anti- My thumbnail sketch of time is, during the 
clines and synclines, cut by the Susquahanna River. I just sat there by those Paleozoic the continents came together and the 
roudcuts and once again just shook my head with wonder. | said, “This is Appalachian Mountains were created. 
it, [better bea geology major; | don’t know where it’s going to lead, but it’s ) Then we go to the Mesozoic. The conti- 
something I’ve got to do.” That was the start of my career. {nent which was Pangea, the supercontinent. 

SB: You earned your Bachelor's at Clark, and your Master’s at the Uni- split apart ig that was the beginning of the 
versity of Southern Calitornia. What led you to the Valley to teach here at Connecticut Valley. We're here because of that 
Greentield Community College in 1969? split. The great crack that formed the Con- 
i necticut Valley is called the Eastern Border 

Fault, one of the great cracks that occured when 
Pangea was splitting. Once again, you look out 
across the Valley, and this could have been the 
Atlantic Ocean, but it was just a secondary valley. 


RL: Because I got a job. [laughs] Phat was basically it. | had not really 
known much about the Connecticut River Valley, | wasn’t really familiar 
with this part of the state at all, but I got the job here. Once | arrived, I real- 
ized what a resource this area is. b 


Hitchcock. 

To get back to how this earlier work affected me, there’s a tremen- 
dous amount of data. I’m in awe of these people because they pub- 
lished volumes of work which is very good, detailed material. Given the 
materials that they had, they knew their stuff... and they did it all on 
horseback. 


SB: You followed in their footsteps — or horsetracks — with a dis- 


It was one of the splits that happened, but wasn’t 
the big split. The big split, of course, was where the 
Atlantic is today. 


So that’s the Mesozoic: the continents were 
splitting apart, the dinosaurs were walking through 
here, and that’s absolutely a great story. 


Then finally we get to the Cenozoic Era of time, 


the most recent one that we're still in, which goes y \ covery of your own, the armored mudballs. How did you find them? 
from about 65 million years ago up to the present. RL: One of the things I did when I came to the Connecticut Val- 
That one is basically dominated by the Ice Ages that * “ ley was try to acquaint with the basic geology here. So I’m driving 
have happened over the past two million years. Here | } around, and went to the riverside in Turner’s Falls, and saw this old 


we see the final shaping of the Valley, with the Ice “S| bridge abutment that was part of the suspension cable bridge that 
Ages that have come down and left their mark. ; a used to go across between Turner's Falls and Gill. That was the 
SB: limagine you became familiar with the work )~ major way across the riverin the 1800s. The bridge is now gone, but 


of Amherst College's famed past President and Mass- — * this abutment is still there. So I’m looking at it, and I saw these 
achusetts’ State Geologist Professor Edward Hitch- / }.‘ round shapes in this six-foot high abutment, and I said, “Wow, 
cock soon after you moved to the Valley. Howhas |. 4, what's that?” I took five steps from the car and I looked at it closer. 

Ble Hedees work and legacy effected your own / Anybody with some basic geological knowledge could interpret 
efforts? this, you know. You get a stream deposit, which was the conglomerate, 


and you gets these balls of shale, that used to be the mud, and they’ve 
got the pebbles right in them. 
So I said, “Oh, it’s an armored 
mudball.” Then I looked 
™} through all the previous work 
} that had been done in the Val- 
ley to find any reference to 
armored mudballs. Besides 
the Hitckcock work and the 
Emerson work, there’s been a 
lot of thesis and dissertations 
on the Valley rocks. I checked 
those very carefully, thinking, 
“Somebody's seen these 
before, somebody’s written 
about them.” Much to my 
great surprise, no one had ever 
mentioned armored mud- 
balls. So I became the discov- 
erer of armored mudballs in 
the Connecticut River Valley. 


RL: First of all, there’s anumber of people that j 
did a lot of work in the Val- i 
ley here. There was Hitch- 
cock, there was a guy by 
the name of B.K. Emerson, 
and others I’m just not 
thinking of right now. 
When you sit back and 
think about what they did 
in an era when you were 
on horseback, it’s remark- 
able. 


Dinosaur footprints 
were first discovered in 
the whole world right 
here in Greenfield. This 
was the first occurrence of 
dinosaur footprints that 
were scientifically stud- 
ied, and that happened in 
1835S. Basically what hap- 


pened, they were laying 7 ay SB: Those are rare forma- 
flagstones in the streets of ~ ee a tions worldwide. 

Greenfield and people noticed theseprintsandthey \ RL: Yes, in doing the research on this, I discovered there’s only 
said, “Oh, look, fossil birds, Noah’s Raven,” orwhat- | J about ten other places in the whole world where armored mudballs 
ever. They were brought to the attention of a local have been noted, preserved in the rock —as we say, lithified. There’s a 
doctor whose name was James Deane, and he noti- ’ lot of places where they roll out downstream during a flood and then 
fied Edward Hitchcock at Amherst College. Hitch- ' they’ll exist, and then dry up, and then they’ll crumble away. People 
cock wrote back to Deane and said, “Oh, well, it's have noted them ina numberof locations. But, actually having them lithi- 
probably nothing,” but that he would see them fied, preserved in the rock record, there’s only about ten other places, 
next time he came to Greenfield. Well, Deane was- and they’re all beach deposits. These turn out to be, definitely, stream 
n’t satisfied with that response, so he sent plaster ‘ deposits. 


casts down to Hitchcock, and as soon as Hitchcock 
# 4 . . . . ! 
saw the plaster casts, he immediately came up to SB: And they were in public view all that time! 


Greenfield. RL: That's the strange thing, because not only were they in pub- 
lic view, but there are dinosaur footprint quarries over in Gill and Bar- 
ton’s Cove. So Hitchcock and Emerson, all these geologists, had to go 
across that bridge to get to the footprint quarries. If they saw them, 
nobody ever wrote about them. I would think something of that dis- 
tinction — they're kind of beautiful things. They're very striking. To 
think that they were never mentioned even by the people who were 
doing later more detailed work on their thesis on the sedimentary rocks. 
And it’s one of those little things you discover, and find that, wow, 
nobody else ever discovered this. [Note: the arnored mudballs are on view in 
GCC‘s Rock Garden and in Unity Park in Turner's Falls.) 


At that time, they had the railroads, so much of 
their work was done along the railroad cuts that were 
made and river exposures and things. We have a 
much more detailed look at the landscape today 
because of our modern day era, what with highways 
and roadcuts. 

Digging into gravel pits, for example, you get a 
chance to see the structure of the gravel pit and can 
interpret, therefore, what the environmental forma- 
tion was. Most of them are old deltas in old Lake 
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SB: There 
seems to be 
precious few 
fossils of the 
more dramiat- 
ic Mesozoic 
lifeforms in 
the , Valley, 
such as 
dinosaurs. 
Other 
dinosaur foot- 
prints were 
discovered in 
Connecticut a 
few years 
before you 
started work- 
ing here — 


RL:— yes, 
Rocky Hill, 
Connecticut, 
the site at The 
Dinosaur State 
Park. You 
know your 
history. As I recall it was, like 1966 or 67. They were building a 
highway department building down there, clearing the land for 
it. It’s a gem, a world-class find. There are also the footprints in 
Holyoke. [Alongside the river at Smith's Ferry, a quarter-mile north of 
the entrance to Mountain Park on Rotite $.] Footprints can give you 
more information sometimes than the bones can about the 
lifestyle of the animals. 


Except for the footprints, fossil picking in the Connecticut 
Valley isn’t terribly rewarding. We do have a lot of insect fossils, 
which are just little marks in the rock, they don’t look like too 
much. We were in an environment here in the Mesozoic that 
had lakes that periodically dried up, so you didn’t have areal rich 
ecosystem here for creating fossils. You had a seasonally wet and 
dry, semi-arid climate. There were a lot of plants around — wedo 
find bits and pieces of plant remains — but the problem with this 
type of landscape is there’s too much oxygen around. Here, when 
a tree dies in the forest, it decays. It’s just a preservation problem. 
We have a hard time finding fossils of larger life forms from the 
Mesozoic. 


An armored mudball 


SB: There's been some controversy lately in paleontological 
circles over the sale of fossils. How much of our Valley's fossil 
record may have been sold at local tlea markets and gem and 
mineral shows? 


RL: It’s awtully hard to say. When they do road construction 
or something, and you uncover a layer of footprints that are 
going to be trashed by the construction, perhaps, and then all 
the workman on the site scurry around and save them as much as 
they can. 

There's a story about route 91 being put in down in the 
Holyoke range area, where they found quite a number of foot- 
prints. That was before I got here, in the early to mid-1960s. Just 
where they went, [don’t know. That is a problem. 

It’s a two-edged thing. Amateurs have many mote eyes and 
ears, and much more time, than the professionals. [n any pro- 
fession, not to have a good relationship with your amateur pop- 
ulation is really sad. There’s been a tot of cases where the 
protessionals and amateurs do not work together at all; there’s a 
tremendous animosity. But in geology, [ believe there's a lot of 


cooperation between the amateurs and the professionals. 
SB: Do you nurture that kind of relationship yourself? 
RL: Oh, yeah, all the time. It’s essential. 


SB: Your geological tours must introduce you to many 2= 
cated amateurs. What are your tours like? 


RL: They’re called “Fantastic Landscapes” tours. The te=~ 
are basically an educational vacation. We go and have fun. 1h 
is not a mountain-climbing expedition. 


In the past seventeen years, we've gone to different spo™ 
we've been to Hawaii four times, we’ve been to Alaska abo 
four times, too. We've been able to take people to the: 
incredible places. For me, it’s like a mini-sabbatical. I ¢= 
a chance to do some professional development, and get vides 
sequences and slides and also teach. I love to teach abo- 
these things, too. People get the knowledge, and we have 
some fun — 

SB: — and you’re doing another one this June. 

RL: Yes, this June we're going to the Canadian Rocks: 
for two weeks, from June 21st to July Sth. We're starting 
in Calgary, Alberta, which is out in the plains, visiting tz: | 
Royal Tyrell Museum, and driving into the mountains t% 
Jasper National Park. That's really an incredible spot. Thess 
mountains have been thrust up into the air, so there's 2- 
sorts of thrust faults, where one slice goes over the next 
and the next like stacked pieces of bread, one over the othe: 
They've been shaped by the glaciers, so we see glacial fe2- 
tures and these great structural things as the mountains afc 
on edge. It’s a leisurely trip, travelling through the mour- 
tains by van, and it’s extremely reasonable, if I may say se 
We spend two or 
three nights at 


each lodging so | Osa a 
you get a chance E X Pp L QO R E 
to really hike as ..¢ 

much as you GE OLOGY 


want in those 
with 


spots. 
SB: I wish I 
PROE. RICHARD LITTLE 
Tours, Books & More) 


could be there! 


Thanks for your 
4 GET ON OUR 
MAILING LIST! 
call (413) 527-8536 


or write: 
6 Grand View Lane — 
Easthampton, MA 01027, 


~ 


RL: My plea- 
sure. 
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continued 
on page 34 


APALEO-COLONIAT, 
TIMELINE @ 
WESTERN 
MIASSACHUSETTS 


compiled by Jim Zalesky 


he following timeline was contpiled fromi several books about 
town history. Some were published back in the 1700's, sonie 
in more modem times. A lot of information came from a 


book Holyoke-Chicopee: A Perspective, published by the Transcript- 
Telegram in 1982. 


590-248 MILLION B.C. - Primitive reptiles and amphibians 
thrived in the Valley area. Prehistoric fish swam in 
the ocean inlet that covered the area comprising 
Holyoke and Chicopee. 


245 MIL.B.C. - All continents were joined togeth- 
eras the super-continent known as Pangea. 


230 MIL.B.C. - The Connecticut River Valley area 
was covered in sand, silt and shallow water. Giant 
ferns, flowering plants, fig and palm trees thrived 
in a moist tropical climate. Vegetarian lizards 
towering 100 feet plodded about on all fours, bit- 
ing off low-lying plants with peg-like front teeth, 
swallowing them whole to be ground by pebbles in their stomachs. 
Four-foot tall meat-eating reptiles stalked around on three-toed 
hind legs, catching victims with their tiny front limbs. 


144-65 MIL. B.C. - Laurasia, the northern half of Pangea, broke 
up. North American and Europe separated. 


65 MIL. B.C. - A giant asteroid crashed into the Yucatan Pennin- 
sula, kicking-up a global dirt cloud. The cloud blocked out sun- 
light, triggering the extinction of dinosaurs and 75% of earth's 
species. 


65 MIL. B.C.-PRESENT - Cenozoic Era begins. Mammals emerge 
as dominate group. 


18 MIL-B.c. - The CT River Valley was still geologically active. A 
~100-mile long crack opened up that eventually becomes the CT 
“River, 

15000 B.C. - The end of the most recent Ice Age. 5000-ft.-high ice 
cap that covered the CT River melted. The Valley resembled 
today’s coastal Greenland, Only tundra plants such as grass, 
sedge and small herbs could endure the cold climate and live in 
soil that contained almost 
no organic matter. 
PRE-10000 B.C. - Red Paint 
People lived in the Valley, 
using fire fueled by twigs. 
5000 B.C. - Native families 
hunt and fish. Plants are gathered to eat and for medicinal pur- 
poses. 


1000 A_D. - Native families become agricultural. 


PRE-COLONIALIZATION - Population make-up of Valley as 
follows: Nonotucks lived in Northampton, Hadley, Hatfield 
areas. Agawams in Springfield area. Nipmucks in area ranging 
from Chicopee River to Worcester. Worononocos in Westfield 
area. 5000 Pocumtucks lived in Deerfield area, growing squash, 
tobacco, beans and corn; they also hunted and fished. 


EARLY 1600's - Mysterious fever decimated Indian tribes living 
in the Valley. 


APRIL 1630 - 400 colonizers set sail from England, among them 
William Pynchon, his family, two maid servants and several man 
servants, Pynchon founded Roxbury. 


1630 - Considered common and destructive, Massachusetts 
offers reward for killing wolves; wolf heads to be carried to con- 
stable or selectman for payment. Famous wolf killer Captain 
Cook of Northampton once sent his daughter into town to cash- 
in a wolf's head. 


1631 - Corn became legal tender. Pynchon’s wife died. He then 
married the widow Frances Sanford, bringing her son Henry 
Smith into the Pynchon family. Henry immediately fell in love 
with Pynchon’s daughter Ann and married her soon after. 


SPRING 1636 - Pynchon’s family and others left Roxbury to set- 
tle Springfield (known to area natives as Agawam). 


1636 - Entire native population in CT River Valley estimated at 
200; population again decimated by infectious fever. 


1637 - Wampum became legal tender. Beaver skins are welcomed 
in exchange for goods, 


1638 - Searching for food, Capt. John Mason of Hartford paddled 
up the CT River to Pocumtuck. There he bought an ample 
amount of corn from the Pocumtucks, the Pocumtucks deliver- 
ing the corn with a fleet of fifty canoes to Hartford and Windsor. 


1639 - All original settlers of Springfield area, except for Pyn- 
chon’s and Henry Smith’s fami- 
ly, have left. Others resettled 
Agawam Plantation. Pynchon 
voted to execute office of plan- 
tatlon magistrate (endowed 
with all powers necessary to 
administer justice). 

1641 - Inhabitants vote to 
change name of Agawam Plan- 
tation to Springfield in honor of Pynchon’s hometown in Eng- 
land. 


1647 - MA General Court enlarged Springfield Territory to 
include the areas of what is today Westfield, Holyoke, West 
Springfield, Chicopee, Wilbraham, Ludlow, Longmeadow, Ham- 
pden, Sommers CT, Enfield CT, and Suffield CT. 


1649 - Mary Parsons found guilty of slander by falsely accusing the 
Widow Marshfield of witchcraft. Pynchon sentenced her to pay 
3 pounds to the widow or to suffer 20 lashes. 


1650 - The Iroquois Nation achieved the most advanced Ameri- 
can Civilization north of the Rio Grande. 


1651- Pynchon incurred the displeasure of the MA General Court 
on account of a theological book he published in England, 
alleged to contain heretical statements. Failing to make a sat- 
isfactory recantation to leading colony devines, he felt himself 
in dire consequences and moved back to England. 


1652 - John Pynchon (son of William), Elizure Holyoke (son-in- 
law of William Pynchon) and Samuel Chapin appointed as 
Magistrates of Springfield Territory. 


1654 - By order of the MA General Court J. Pynchon, Holyoke 
and Chapin lay out two plantations at Nonotuck. Later the plan- 
tation became known as Northampton and Hadley. 
1660-1-John Holton of Northampton killed a wolf on the frozen 
CY River between Northampton and Hadley. County Court 
decided each town should pay half of the bounty. 

PRE-1675 - Most early colonists dedicated most of their time to 
farming. Most venison was purchased from local indigenous 
people and sold to the public. 


1660 - Ist brick building erected in Springfield. 


It was the 


William Pynchon 


F 


dwelling house of John Pynchon. Con- 
structed of Northampton-made bricks, it 
was used as a “fortified house” during the 
Indian war. 


1662 - Springfield, Northampton and 
Hadley were made into Hampshire County. 
The three magistrates were authorized to 
hold courtin Northampton and Springfield. 
William Pynchon died in England. Elizur 
Holyoke was appointed Associate County 
Judge, but that didn’t keep his sons from 
being brought into court: On one occasion 
y sons Elizur Jr. and Sam were charged with 
having a fray on the Sabbath. 


1662-94 - Colony treasure credited Hadley 
for over 111 wolves’ heads. 
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SEPT. 17, 1663 - “Cornelius the Irishman” was given 3 acres at 
Northampton upon condition he build upon it and make 
improvements within 1 year, yet not so as to make him capable 
of acting in any town affairs (early Huguenots did not want to 
give “Papist an opportunity to rule”). 

MIDDLE 1660's - Problems arose between settlers of Springfield 
and the Agawams. The Agawams found it difficult to farm next 
tothesettlers. Pynchon solved the problem by purchasing, for 50 
fathoms of wampum, the rest of the Agawam’s land and gave 
thema large tract on what would become Long Hill Street. There 
were then 75 Agawams, 20 of them men. Pynchon enclosed the 
tract with a high stockade fence, in effect building the 1st Indian 
reservation in the country. 


1666 - Mohawks revenged the death of an emissary killed at 
Deerfield by practically wiping out the Pocumtuck tribe in hard 
fought battle. 


EARLY 1670's - Law enacted making it illegal for indigenous peo- 
ple to bear arms. 
1671 - In Southeastern MA the colonists forced the Wamponoags 


to give up their guns. Metacom’s warriors felt humiliated. 
(Metacom called King Philip by the English.) 


FEB. 26, 1673 - Samuel Bliss Jr. was granted part of a pond next to 
his land but was warned Indians were not to be “hindered gath- 
ering pease.” The pease were cranberries. 

1675 - A Christian Indian suspected of being a colonist informer 


Metacon 


was killed by 3 warriors. A colonist ‘ 
caught and executed the 3 warriors. - 
The enraged Wamponoags attacked _ 
the southeastern town of Swansea 3% 
MA. “ 


MID-1670's - There were about 500 *- 
houses in Hartford, 100 each in * 
Hadley and Northampton, about 50in + 
Springfield, and only 3 in Chicopee. 
UNTIL 1675 - Relations between 
Springfield and the Agawams were 
amicable and pleasant. The Agawams 
sold beaver and other furs to Pynchon 
and in return purchased from him } 
other goods as Pynchon kept in store 
as suited the Agawam’s needs. 
Firearms and ammunition were pro- 
hibited articles. The Agawams had what was called a fort on the 
southerly side of town but this caused no uneasiness on the part 
of the settlers. 


1675 - Indians attacked and destroyed Brookfield. An attack 
against Hatfield was rebuffed. A battle was fought on Mt. Sugar 
Loaf. John Pynchon became commander-in-chief and was sta- 
tioned at Hadley. He was ordered to keep the Indians out of the 
territory. On Sept. 1 Wamponoags and Nipmucks joined what 
was left of the Pocumtucks and attacked Deerfield. 64 out of 164 
residents killed in the attack. 


FEB. 1676 - Elizur Holyoke killed by Wamponoags in his effort to 
drive the rest of the Indians from the Valley. An attack against 
Hatfield was rebuffed. 


1676 - Betrayed by a Christian Indian, Metacom is killed. His 
head is cut off and displayed in Plymouth. 


1700-1737 - 2,852 adult wolves killed across the colony. 


1765 - In Hadley the population of African slaves was 20. In 
Amherst there were 6. 


1776 - Population of white people in Hadley was 681; South 
Hadley $84; Amherst 915; Granby 491. 


1790 - The population of Northampton was 1,628; Springfield 


1,574, 
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THE VALLEY’S DIVERSE POPULATION: AN OVERVIEW 
by Lisa Blake, Independent Eye Productions 


OUR ANCESTORS’ 


ROAD TRIP 


A promise. A hope. A dream. A pilgrim- 
age. A possibility. The New World. 

In Europe a variety of reasons inspired people to embark on 
journeys across the ocean, A longing tor treedom, imperial-dri- 
ven conquest, and expansion that gave rise to the early settle- 
ment of the Massachusetts Bay Colony soon led a push to the 
west to establish new colonies and townships here. 


In 1620, led largely by pilgrims unhappy with the Church of 
England, the new settlers came with a hope to freely practice 
their religious ideals. In addition to this religious exodus, the 
upper classes lost no time in drawing the conclusion that the 
problem of a large population of destitute and desperate people 
could be solved by sending them as colonists to inhabit the New 
World. 


As the pilgrims continued to expand westward they encoun- 
tered favorable living conditions. The Pioneer Valley is a natural 
shelter within rolling hills, some over 1,200 feet. The Connecti- 
cut River provides lush and fertile soil for farming and as a natur- 
al waterway for travel, fishing and hunting. 


NATIVE AMERICANS & THE BRITISH INVASION 


However, these early British settlers were not the first to find 
this out. The Valley had long been home to Native Americans 
years before the pilgrims arrived. The Alogonquian family com- 
prised of the Mohican, Nipmuck, Wamponoag, Nauset, Norio- 
tuck, Agawam, Worononoco, Pennacook and Pocumtuck tribes 
were once the only inhabitants of all of the region we now call 
Massachusetts. The state name itself is from an Indian tribe and 
most likely means “near the great hill” or “the great hill’s place.” 


These original inhabi- 
tants were hunters, fishers, 
farmers and tradespeople 
who fashioned terra-cotta 
pots, pipes, shell beads and 
fine animal hides. After the 
white people came, the 
tribes continued to move 
north and west but were 
largely decimated by war, 
poverty and disease. Deer- 
| field was one of the battle- 
grounds of the Indian 
Wars. The Mohawk Trail is 
>} an old trading route fol- 
lowed for hundreds of 
years. 


- : Evidence of the tense 
contact the European settlers made with the Native Americans is 
still visible in the architecture of the older homes in the Valley 
that have Indian lookout perches built onto the tops of their 
roofs in the form of small round or square towers. 


Indian hemp is a North American plant, once widely culti- 
vated for its fiber for making rope and coarse fabric, as well as for 
its yield of intoxicating drugs. 

In Northampton the annual Honor the Earth Pow-Wow cel- 
ebrates Native American tradition and culture each summer with 
tribal customs such as dance competitions, fire walks, singing, 
storytelling, and drumming, as well as many fine handmade 
crafts and foods. 


MORE OVERSEAS INFLUX 


Up until 1849, the British were the primary European set- 
tlers. They were soon joined by the Irish fleeing the potato 
famine of 1845-7, and the German and French left dissatisfied by 
the political turmoils of 1848 in their countries. The 1880's saw 
Italians, Russians, and other groups from Southern and Eastern 
Europe arrive for the promise of mill work or to take up farming 
— as many Poles did — along the Connecticut River. 


Holyoke was seen as advantageous for establishing the paper 
industry after the Civil War and became known as the “Paper 
City” with its many mills for paper-making and wood-pulp prod- 
ucts. Additionally, there were textile mills for silk, cotton and 
wool. 


My great aunt Antonia, who is 87, worked in as many differ- 
ent mills at the time as she could, because, as she recounted, “I 
was curious to see what was going on in all of the different oper- 
ations.” Antonia was born and raised in Whately, an area known 
for its Polish farming community whose main crops were tobac- 
co, hay, potatoes and onions. 


Families were much larger then, with families often having six, 
seven, eight or more children. “We lived in South Deerfield for 
eight-to-ten years. Whately also. Back when I was a girl we used 
to walk more than one-and-a-half miles to school... there were no 
buses at that time! We went to a school that had one room and 
eight grades. And always looking after the little brothers and sis- 
ters. ‘Twasa lot of fun!” recalied Antonia. 

The Polish, in addition to farming, established logging busi- 
nesses as an essential clement of the paper industry. Bill, an old 
farmer, former logger and friend of mine, reminisces of the old 
days when he’d go out logging and, “Take ‘em down just like that 
[snaps his fingers]. We worked like sons of bitches back then, dirt 
poor and no moncy. But | built my own house, yeah, that’s 


Shia t 


right!” he said with a twin- § 
kle of Polish pride in his } 
eyes. “I can’t read or write | 
past seventh grade but I had } 
my own logging business, | 
built my house. Now I’m ] 
retired but I build dog hous- | 
es and sell ‘em up at my 
place in Whately.” As it | 
turns out, Bill attended the ; 
same one-room school a few 
years after my aunt. 


A PLACE OF SOCIAL 
JUSTICE 


West Hatfield, Florence, 
Northampton and East Long- 
meadow are homes to sites 
that were integral parts of the Underground Railroad, carrying 
slaves through Massachusetts on their way to Canada. 


The Cowles House in West Hatfield is located on the escapee 
route bordering the Connecticut River, and the Ors Farm and 
Critchlow Factory in Florence are documented shelters where 
fugitives could receive help fleeing north, as well as finances 
towards starting life as a free people. One of the most vociferous 
women in the abolitionist movement, Sojourner Truth, was a res- 
ident of Florence for a period of her life. Today the Sojourner 
Truth Fund is raising money to erect a memorial to her courage and 
honor. 


In Northampton two houses owned by Seth Hunt were keyin 
the movement. Largely reflective of the attitude of Northamp- 
ton residents at the time, Hunt was outspoken against slavery 
and was treasurer of the Connecticut River Railroad. In East 
Longmeadow the Elijah Burt House was homie to an eclectic her- 
mit, the only known station in that community for escaped 
Africans. To the left of the fireplace in the living room, a secret clos- 
et concealed a hidden staircase to an underground passage. The 
tunnel ran deep into the woods so that the cover of darkness 
would aid the fugitives connecting with the Railroad heading 
north to Canada. 


FEMINIST BACKBONE 


In additon to strong abolitionist history, the establishment 
of the Five College Network in South Hadley, Amherst, and 
Northampton has led civil rights protests on issues ranging from 
the anti-war movement, the ecology-environmental movement, 
and gay and lesbian civil rights initiatives. 

Five years ago, Newsweek ran a story proclaiming that, 
“Lesbians have a mecca, too. It’s Northampton, Massachusetts, 
a.k.a. Lesbianville, U.S.A.” The article claimed that Northamp- 
ton has been a lesbian haven since the late 1970s, but more than 
likely lesbians have found each other through a visible presence 
at two of the nation’s oldest women’s colleges, Smith and Mt. 
Holyoke, long before the media stumbled upon the scene. The 
academic, cultural and women-oriented climate kept many of 
the alumnae tied to this area and friends followed, leading to our 
increasingly diverse and open community. 

Although sometimes provincial, the Valley can be a friend- 
lier place to live because of the history of social justice here. 


Great Aunt Antonia 
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It should be moved that tinese kid- 
napped Africans were, in 1638, siill consid- 
ered indentured servants as the institution 
of slavery had not yet been recognized in 
the British colonies of North America. 

By 1680 it is estimated that there were 
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nage or Captivities 
aMongst us. umiess it 
te lawful Captives 
taxen in fust warres, 
and such strangers as 
wiliing:y sell them- 
selves or are sold to 
us. And these shall 
have all the liberties 
and Christian usages 
which the law of God 
Established in 
Isr2ell.” The Body of 
Likbertizs also 
allowed people tobe 
condemned to 
bondage as a pun- 
ishment for crimes. 


A major center 
of slavery in the Pio- 
neez Valley seems to 

have been the settle 
ment at Hadley, 
where the kellogg 
family who. later 
moved west to make 
their fortune in com- 
tlakes and unusual 
medical cures) made 
quite a bundle in the 
18th century dealing 
in human flesh. 


One member of 
the family, Ezekiel 
Kellogg, is said to 
have shaved off the 
hair of — enslaved 
blacks to make them 
look vounger when 
they were brought to 
the auction block. 

AMthough 
engaged in a vile 
practice, the Kelloggs 
at least were solic- 
tous of the health of 
the people they held 
in bondage. Contem- 
porary revords indi- 
cate that the Kellogg 


Henry Jackson of Acherst, 187Cs. | 


family spent a considerable amount of money on medicines and 
treatments for those they had enslaved. 


Among the manuscripts of Sylvester Judd, a 19th century 
editor of the Hamipshire Gazette, are the painstakingly copied 
records of the practice of Dr. Richard Crouch of Hadley who dis- 
pensed cures throughout New England in the early-to-mid 


ly common in New Jersey and farther south, it didn’t happen 
much in New England. 


Another famous court case, albeit one with a happier ending, 
involved a Worthington man named Moses Sash. Sash was a 
farmer who had enlisted with the colonial army during the Rev- 
olutionary War and served as a private until the end of that con- 


flict. After the war he, like many other American soldiers, found Cont. 
himself besieged by debts and watched helplessly as his friendsandon page 
neighbors were dispossessed of their lands and belongings by 34 


1700s. Among the people that Crouch treated were the Kelloggs, 
theirservants and slaves. (See sidebar.) 


In a Judd copy of earlier documents from Hadley, in the 
1600s, there are several mentions of blacks both free and 
enslaved. One man, who was named Joshua Boston by his cap- 
tors, was described at his funeral as “a black Negro, not mixed... 
large, tall, portly, erect... having much native dignity and 
majesty in his countenance even as a corpse.” 


Ralph Way Sr., another black man from Hadley, is described, 
in volume 3 of the Judd Hadley manuscripts, as being a “shrewd 
calculator with considerable property.” His son, Ralph Jr, on the 
other hand, is described as a wastrel who frittered away his 
father’s wealth after the old man died. 


Despite the fact that there were free, and even well to do, 
blacks in the community in the 1600s the existence of segregation 
was strong and widespread. According to the Judd manuscripts, 
black church goers in Hadley sat in the “corner pews over the 
stairs” in the highest part of the gallery to separate them from the 
Test of the congregation. 


There are occasional mentions of blacks in early court 
records in the Valley dealing with crimes ranging from theft to 
murder. In one case, from the late 1600s, there is an account of 
the trial and horrific fate of a runaway slave named Jack. 


Jack had fled from the harsh treatment of a man named 
Samuel Wolcott, who owned land in Wethersfield, Conn., he 
traveled north, first to Springfield and then, it is believed, to 
Northampton. 

On July 1, 1681 Jack was arrested in Springfield for attempt- 
ing to steal a knife and a plug of tobacco from the house of 
Anthony Dorchester. According to the court records of the Pyn- 
chon family, who, because of their wealth and power served as 
Magistrates in the town, Jack was jailed for two weeks for his 
crimes. The exact amount of time that Jack spent in jail is impor- 
tant in light of what happened to him later. 


On the night of July14, 1681 someone set fire to the house of 
Lt. William Clarke. According to James Trumbull's History of 
Northampton, whoever set the fire sealed the door to the house 
from the outside in order to trap the inhabitants within; and 
though Clarke and his family all escaped, the house was 
destroyed and several people were injured by the fire. 


Jack, according to historic sources, was arrested in Spring- 
field and brought before the court in Boston where he agreed to 
a confession that “was read to him.” 


The confession says that he set fire to the house by accident 
while he was searching for food and using a burning brand for 
light. Not surprisingly the jury did not buy the burning brand 
defense, but just as much of a surprise is that no one thought it 
Strange that on the same day Jack was released from jail in 
Springfield he walked 20 miles through the wilderness to 
Northampton in order to set fire to the house of a man he had 
never met. 

Jack was condemned by the court to be hanged by the neck 
until dead and then his body would be burned along with that of 
a black woman named Maria who was being burned alive for set- 
ting fire to two houses in Roxbury. 

Trumbull points out that while burning people alive was fair- 


The kinds of treatments that Crouch provided were pre- 
cisely the same for the Kellogg family and the people that 
worked for them and the price was the same as well. Among 
the treatments provided were bleedings, blisterings and emet- 
ics. 


it was widely believed during the colonial period that 
many ailments were caused by the presence of impure or dis- 
turbed bodily “humours” that could be released by thinning 
The ™ 


the blood and cleaning the bowels. 
release of the humours was achieved by 
puncturing or making incisions in the arm 
to draw blood, or by consuming a noxious 
mixture that would cause violent regurgita- 
tion. Blistering - to draw forth foul 
humours - was achieved by placing heated 
cups along the back and limbs. 


Crouch would charge as much as 17 
pounds (colonial paper currency, not ster- 
ling) for a bleeding if he had to travel any | 
significant distance, but typically charged ; 
around five pounds for that particular 
treatment, which was still a significant : 
amount of money for the time. The aver 
age servant in western Massachusetts in | 
the early 18th century probably made no | 
more than 15 pounds a year, excluding the | 
cost of food and shelter. / 


According to the Judd manuscripts, 
most of the money that Crouch charged ; 
went to pay for the various pills, potions } 
and philters that he dispensed. For exam- } 
ple, a black servant in the household of 
Maj. Ebeneezer Pomeroy of Northampton { 
was visited by Dr. Crouch in 1737 at a cost ! 
of 3 pounds 6 shillings; however, the pills 
he prescribed for her during that visit cost 
10 pounds 6 shillings. 


In another case a free black woman liv- 
ing in Deerfield received a number of visits 
from Dr. Crouch from 1738 tol743 at a 
cost of 30 pounds, 3 shillings and 7 pence. 
Even taking into account the decline in the 
value of paper currency that occurred in 
the mid-18th century 30 pounds would 
have been a significant amount of money. 

In a rare case of editorializing in the 
manuscript, Judd comments on the exorbi- 
tant prices charged by the good doctor and 
in one case says the patient like as not 
“died more of the doctor than the disease.” 
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OFHOLYOKE 


by Jim Zalesky 


ne parade goer, whose parents immigrated to 

Holyoke from Germany in the 50's is impressed | 

with the Irish hospitality she encountered when 

she visited Ireland for a month, two years ago. “I 

can’t speak about Irish-Americans, but maybe | 
there is a legacy that Irish people, in general, share. When I vis- 
ited Ireland it seemed to me that the country hasn’t etangeae! 
much. Most of Ireland looked like old Ireland. Houses stay with 
a family forever. I don’t remember seeing any new develop- 
ments.” 


She recounted a story about locating the childhood house of 
her traveling companion’s late grandfather in Galway. The 
grandfather, a nationalist in The War for Irish Hssl gallery 
had fled Ireland to escape imminent capture by British forces. 
“She only knew the house was on Prospect Hill, hergrandfather’s - 
last name, and that the house once had a turquoise door. Unable 
to find a turquoise door, we explained our search to aman doing | 
yard work at the end of the street. He told us that the end of the 
street was a field back then, but to go ask someone at this pub | 
down the street. A lady, who worked at the pub her whole Moy 
knew who lived in every house on the street and where and what 
happened to different people. My friend found out that her 
grandfather’s house was for sale but was inhabited until months 
prior by a descendent. I think she died. I don’t think there’s too 
much of that sense of community here. People here aspire to be 
upwardly mobile. I think there is alot of pressure on young peo- 
ple to do better than their parents. It’s like if your children didn’t 
do better than you then something went wrong.” 


“Tn [reland people work but they don’t live for work likein the 
U.S.,” said the parade-goer, “They lead a simpler life and take 
pleasures in the smaller things. Not to say they are simple peo- 
ple, but maybe they are spiritually superior. They find joy and 
happiness relaxing with their friends and family. I remember 
one pub that] went into and the age range was 11 to 90 years old. 
People were there with their families. I remember seeing two 
young teenage boys playing chess while their parents were sit- 
ting at the bar. Another time I walked into a pub an old man sig- | 
naled to me that there was one seat open at the end of the bar, He 
asked me what [ read and I mentioned John Gardiner. He was 
familiar with John Gardiner’s work. I still haven’t found anoth- 
er person to talk with about John Gardiner. I believe people | 
should be more than their jobs and [ think this is especially true 
of the Irish. [think they live for connections they make with 
people. I think the trish have richer lives because they have dif- 
ferent priorities. They connect with family, community and 
strangers. When you are so entwined in a community the com- 
munity’s welfare is important. ‘They're more relaxed and can 
enjoy life more.” 


Holyoke’s St. Patrick’s Parade celebrates the Irish communi- 
. ty’s arrival into Western Massachusetts, and especially the Irish 
! community they maintain in Holyoke. Most of the industry that 
once flourished in Holyoke in the 19th and 20th century that 
allowed the Irish wave immigrating to Holyoke to “pull them- 
selves up by their bootstraps” is gone but the Irish community 
still lives in Holyoke. Probably, there would be no parade or even 
an Irish community in Holyoke today, if it was not for England’s 
colonization of Ireland and the famine that basically left many 
Irish with the decision to either remain in Ireland and chance 
| death, or to emigrate. 


“In the 17th century, between 50,000 and 100,000 people 
left Ireland. Most of them transported overseas as indentured 
servants. Others came as prisoners, Irish rebels and felons. They 
had been sentenced by British courts to long terms of banish- 
ment and involuntary servitude on the sugar plantations of the 
West Indies or on tobacco plantations along the banks of the 
Chesapeake,” according to the book Out of Ireland. 


Cornelius Merry, an Irishman, was one of the first settlers of 
Northampton. After eight years of indentured servitude to his 
master, John Lyman, Merry was granted three acres of !and on 
the condition “that he build upon it and make improvement 
upon it within one year. Yet not so muchas to make him capable 
in acting in any town affairs, no more than he had before it was 
[ eeeted to him,” according to an old Hamipshire Gazette clip. Sev- 
eral of his children went on to be prominent citizens of Northfield 
and Greenfield. But in 1666 Merry was whipped fora complaint 
of “abuse of authority... uttering vile expressions of the English, 
| calling them rogues and dogs... mutinous and seditious speech- 


es, saying he cannot have [estice in this country.” 
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“As early as 
the 1530's English 
Protestant rulers... 
tried to conquer 
Catholic Ireland... 
| Again and again 
Irish lords and 
| chieftains, fearing 
the loss of their 
estates and reli- 
ip Soe had risen in 
revolt... Each time 
the lords were 
crushed... Many | — 
leaders fled to 
Catholic France or 
; Spain and were 
- replaced as land- 
lords and tenants 
lie Protestant Eng- 
lish and Scottish 
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colonists.” In the years following the last great defeat at Boyne in 
1690, where Protestant forces led by King William of Orange 
defeated the Irish armies, “Nearly all the land in Ireland was con- 
fiscated and given over to about 10,000 Protestant families... 
most Catholics were reduced to the levels of tenant farmers, 
peasants, laborers and servants. 


“In the late 17th and 18th centuries Irish Protestant land- 
lords and bishops and the English officials who controlled the 
Irish government passed a series of Penal Laws... forbade 
Catholics to purchase land... to vote or hold political office... or 
even to live inside the walls of the town without paying special 
fees... Catholics were forbidden to own or carry firearms... the 
Catholic religion was virtually outlawed... nearly all Catholic 
churches were destroyed or confiscated... by the late 18th centu- 
ry, many of the harshest Penal Laws were relaxed or repealed... 
Catholics allowed to purchase land and practice their religion 
freely... the Protestant Ascendancy remained firmly in control... 
guaranteed by the British government... enforced by the con- 
stant presence of the Royal Irish Constabulary, Britain’s only 
armed police force... and 25,000 regular British troops... scat- 
tered throughout the island. 


“Today, a tourist in Ireland views a sparsely populated land- 
scape dotted with farmhouses... greenfields enclosed by stone 
walls... But the [rish countryside of the 19th century was filled 
with people... Between 1841 and 1926 the population of Ireland 
fell from about 8.5 million to 4.25 million,” states Out of Ireland. 


Over a million Irish died during the Great Famine from 1845 
to 1850. Irish peasants subsisted mainly on the nutritious pota- 
to and the blight that decimated the potato crops left the Irish 
people nothing to eat. Over 2.5 million Irish Catholics left Ireland 
during the famine because the only other option was to starve. The 
English government offered little aid for famine relief and still 
exported food out of Ireland during the famine. 
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efore Holyoke was incorporated in 1850 it was called 
Ireland or Ireland Parish. It was named after the 
nationality of John Riley, an Irish Protestant who was 
granted 24 acres of land west of the Connecticut River 
by the proprietors of Springfield in 1660. 


In 1832 the first cotton mill was put into service in Ireland 
Parish. It was owned by a group of outside investors incorporat- 
ed under the name of The Hadley Falls Corporation. It was a 
modest mill in size, employing 46 women and 23 men by 1837. 
The women were farmer's daughters and other New England 
Yankee women in need of their own spending money. Ireland 
Parish was stilla farming community in 1847, butat this time the 
parish caught the eye of investors. The Connecticut River looked 
especially attractive as a source of water power. 


George C. Ewing, acting on behalf of Boston investors, 
bought 37 acres by the Hadley Falls (the present site of the 
Holyoke Dam), including the mill owned by The Hadley Falls 
Corp. The investors planned to industrialize the parish into a 
great textile city equal to Lowell. It was realized the local labor was 
not plentiful enough in order to build canals and other infra- 
structure in a timely manner. A head hunter was hired. He 
brought in Irish men from New York to dig the canals. Many 
more Irish laborers who worked onarea railroads came into town 
for work. Irish workers digging the canals went on strike when 
their daily wage was cut from 75 cents to 70 cents in January of 
1948. It tooka militia from Northampton, the quick intervention 
of a Catholic priest from Springfield, and the restoration of the 
wage before the men returned to work. 


By 1850 two mills were operating in Irish Parish, employing 
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about 1000 people. Half were Irish immigrants. At this point the 
Irish escaping the famine were making their way to Holyoke. On 
December 1, 1849 a local newspaper reported that 1000 foreign- 
ers, mostly Irish, arrived in Boston. Between 1850-1851 the 
number of Yankee farmer’s daughters applying for mill jobs 
dwindled. 


In 1850 the General Court made Ireland Parish a town. New 
City, Hampden, and Ireland were names discussed for the town 
but the name Holyoke was chosen by The Hadley Falls Corp. who 
thought the name more respectful. At this time the population 
of Holyoke was over 3,000 and about 300 Irish lived in an area of 
Holyoke called the Patch. The Patch was a shanty village north 
of the mills. It originated as an area of squatters’ living quarters 
built by the men working on the dam. After the dam was built and 
the canals completed enough to power the new mills the Irish 
then went to work in the mills. As the Irish of the Patch saved 
money and bought land the shanty structures were left standing 
for other newly arrived immigrants. 


By 1855S, 1,657 of 2,015 foreign-born inhabitants were Irish. 


A drought in 1861 dried many streams in New England, 
shutting down many water powered mills. The Holyoke mills 
continued to operate powered by the canal water diverted from 
the Connecticut River. Holyoke proved to be drought-proof and 
attracted more mill business and investment for the construc- 
tion of more mills. Between 1860-1870 seven new paper mills 
were established. During the Civil War woo! mills prospered by 
securing government contracts to supply wool coats for the 
army. More than 150,000 Irish-born men fought for the Union. 
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In 1870, 10,733 people lived in Holyoke; 5,257 were Irish and 1, 731 
were French-Canadian. 


Industry continued to grow in hats From 1880-1890 industrial 
manufacturing jobs grew from about 8,000 to 13,000. The number of 
paper mills grew to 20. A great wave of French-Canadian immigrants 
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+eeand wild colonial boys. 


flooded into Holyoke, increasing their popylation to 6,200. By 1881 the French-Canadians supplanted the Irish laborers of the 1850's 
and 1860's, 
| 


During the 1880's the face of Holyok’s politics changed. The municipal government once controlled by Yankee Americans 
(native-born) began to give way to the Irish. One reason for the change is that foreigners and people born to foreign parents out- 
numbered the native-born. Out of the 21,915 people in Holyoke only 4,368 were native-bom from natives. Foreign-born Irish 
numbered 4,241. The total Irish was more if you included second generation Irish. “These new Americans soon dominated the 
political scene, and while Yankee indifferdnce had largely created this state of affairs once the Irish regime was established in the 
city hall it was not to be dislodged without a fight,” according to the book Holyoke Massachusetts. In every year from 1880 to 1890 
Holyoke elected an Trish mayor. By 1900 ns was Inhabited by only 2000 male voters of Yankee heritage out of a total pop- 
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ulation of 45, 712, while foreign-born 
voters and Americans of foreign-born 
parents numbered 9,808. 


Today, some 40 million Americans 
can trace all or part of their ancestry to 
those 7 million who emigrated out of 
Ireland in the 18th, 19th and 20th cen- 
turies. Nearly every one of the 5 mil- 
lion now living in Ireland has relations 
in America. 


[Photos from the Murphy family 
archives: Dad the laborer, Grandfather 
police officer, Sheehan's no more.) 
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hile the establishment of the Jewish 
community in Western Massachu- 
setts only dates back a little over a 

A century, the first expressions of Jew- 
\ a_i ish religious observance here are of 
an earlier date. Let me take you a little west of the Valley, to Fort 
Hill in Pittsfield, where the loss of one Jew’s personal property 
may have played a role in creating a new, particularly American 
sect of Christianity. 


It was June of 1815. Capt. Joseph 
Merrick had been plowing his land, 
on which he had lived for about 15 
years. His property had once been 
the site of a Mohegan settlement in 
the previous century, and had been 
dubbed Fort Hill, after the French and 
Indian War-era fort built on the old 
Indian community. 


Merrick had put a hired boy to 
clearing the yard of debris which the 
plowing had left. As the youth 
cleared away stones and various bits 
of detritus from the old settlement, 
he found a black leather strap. The 
boy presented this to Merrick, who 
promptly tossed it in a box for later 
examination. 


A week later, Merrick took his 
knife to the artifact, cutting open the 
six-inch fragment. To what was like- 
ly his surprise, he found what a later 
source described as “sentences of 
Hebrew scripture, beautifully 
inscribed upon parchment, which 
had been kept in perfect preservation 
by leathern casings.” 
i k was a fragment of tefillin, or phylactery, the frontlet which 

observant Jews will wear wound about the head and the left 
arm, The parchment bears portions of scripture, including 
“Hear, O Israel! The Lord our God, the Lord is one,” and “You 
shall love the Lord your God with all your heart and with all your 
soul and with all your might,” and “impress these My words 
upon your very heart: bind them as a sign on your hand and let 
them serve as a symbol on your forehead.” 


Naturally, this was a strange thing to find on a Pittsfield 
farm. The discovery immediately drew the attention of the local 
clergy, who descended upon Merrick’s home like crusaders after 
a piece of the true cross. The crowd, in its excitement, ended up 
destroying the old parchment, but not before the Rev. William 
Allen, minister of the local Congregational Church and eventu- 
al president of Bowdoin College, got a good look. With him were 
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businessman Elkanah 
Sylvester Larned. 


Upon examining the old phylactery, Watson concluded, “the 
article must have found its way into this recent wilderness, by the 
agency of some descendants of Israel.” 


Good enough, but when did the Israelite in question leave it here? 


“It furnished further proof that our Indians were descen- 
dants of the ancient chosen people,” wrote Larned. At this time, 
a very popular theory was going around that the native Americans 
were one of the Lost Tribes of Israel. Indeed, one historian has 
pondered whether this particular “evidence” came to the atten- 
tion of the young Joseph Smith, the 
American prophet who started the 
Mormon Church. If not the actual 
convincing piece that helped estab- 
lish the Mormon idea of ancient 
Israelites in America, the Pittsfield 
tefillin certainly contributed to the 
theories going around at the time. 
What better proof than a tefillin- 
bearing Mohegan? 


qo heads would eventually 
prevail, and Allen later pointed 
out that Merrick had employed pris- 
oners during the War of 1812, which 
included some Germans. Perhaps a 
laborer had dropped it working the 
field, he suggested. 


I still scratch my head over this 
(| story. I try to imagine the man who 
had this tefillin in his possession. 
Was he an observant Jew working for 
the British? Did he actually use these 
tefillm which were at one point 
whole, or did he merely hold onto 
them as a keepsake? 


] had hoped to ns an insight by getting alookat this artifact, 
which after its discovery was given to the American Antiquarian 
Society in Worcester. But, sadly, the artifact has been lost for a 
very long time. It apparently was loaned out to a historian in 
New Jersey and was subsequently lost. The Antiquarian Society 
still gets regular calls about it now and again, to the point where 
they’ve crafted a form letter informing folks of the Disappear- 
ance of the Pittsfield Phylactery. 
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qi inaiy he may be seen perched on the seat of his 
one-horse wagon. His clothes are dingy with travel, 
and their color is almost indistinguishable; he has a rumpled 
derby hat; his whiskers are a blackish brown in color, cut square- 
ly at the ends and banked upon his chest like a huge muffler; his 
rather short frame, covered with not too large an amount of 
flesh, is allowed to fall into itself, and in the same jumbled up 


Watson and Presbyterian minister 
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way he smokes a cigaret and pushes along his ragged buffalo-col- 
ored horse.” 


So goes a 19th-Century Springfield newspaper description 
of the “veteran peddler,” likely the first Jew that many a farmer 
in the Pioneer Valley would have known. In the tradition of 
the folks who gave us “No Irish Need Apply,” the sign makers 
here responded with “No Beggars or Peddlers Allowed,” which 
was Often meant in reference to the itinerant Jew who made his 
way up the Valley, often by way of New York or Hartford. 


Economic necessity led to more frequent business with these 
peddlers, who eventually became the owners of stores and a vari- 
ety of businesses. They would become tailors, butchers, and 
eventually they would be welcomed to careers once thought 
only legitimate for Gentiles, such as lawyering and doctoring. 


It’s been a long time since this anonymous peddler sold 
notions to natives in the Valley, and Yudel the Butcher’s shop on 
Ferry Strect in Springfield is long gone. But the settlement of 
Jews continues along the shores of the Connecticut and into the 
Hilltowns. An account of all the current forms of Western Mass- 
achusetts yiddishkeit would be too voluminous for this publica- 
tion (besides, somebody else has already published it: for that, 
check out the “Guide to Jewish Liv- 
ing” published each year by the 
Northampton-based Jewisi: News). 


Instead, let’s look at the first years 
of their settlement, as they say, In The 
Beginning. 
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ne of the earliest records of a 

Jew traveling through the Val- 
ley dates back 150 years, when ped- 
dler Abraham Kohn kepta diary of his * 
travels through New England. A Ger- 
man who came to this country in 
1842, Kohn would buy goods in New 
York, and would travel as far north as 
Vermont and New Hampshire. Stop- 
ping to pray twice each day, Kohn 
made stops in Hadley, Northampton, 
and Springfield. 

The first famous Jewish resident of Springfield made his 
name, as tends to be the case with Springticld, far outside the city 
boundaries. To muddy the waters even more, there’s a good 
chance he wasn’t Jewish when he became famous. 

It was the Civil War, and Sergeant Leopold Karpeles, a native 
of Prague of Jewish descent who likely had been baptized as a 
Catholic, enlisted in the Union Army on Sept. 15, 1862, and 
served with the 46th Massachusetts Infantry. 


A Jew among a sizable chunk of immigrants who fought for 
the North, Karpeles would receive a Congressional Medal of 
Honor for his part in the May 1864 Battle of the Wilderness, a 
contlict over a marshy tract of Virginia where General U.S. Grant 
faced off with rebel General Robert E. Lee. The battle ended ina 
tactical draw, but not before 25,000 men on both sides were 
Killed or injured. 

Katpeles saved a contingent of men by rallying them during 
aretreat. He was wounded in this battle, and went about on a 
cane until the injury eventually became too painful. Succumb- 
ing to his wound, he was removed from service during the Peters- 
burg campaign in December of 1864. He entered Valley history 
the nent year, when he came to Springtield to work for a local dry 
goods merchant. 


One of seven Jews in the country to receive the medal from 
Congress, Karpeles converted back to Judaism to marry the 
nurse who had taken care of him in a Washington, D.C. hospi- 
tal. Sara Karpeles later died, and according to a tradition, 
Leopold married her younger sister Henrietta in 1871. Karpeles 
left Springfield and settled in Washington, where he got a job 
as a government clerk. He returned to Springfield again in the 
1880s, but would spend his last years in the nation’s capital. 


The few Jews who had arrived in the Valley before Congress 
pinned that medal on Leopold were most often Germans. In 
Massachusetts, where the natives had a hard enough time 
acknowledging folks who weren't Protestant, these early settlers 
likely hid or abandoned what Jewish traditions they had. In 
some cases, they are known more for being German than being 
Jewish. 


After the 1870s, when the pogroms in Russia and eastern 
Europe grew apace, the immigration of Jews into the U.S., and 
Western Massachusetts, blossomed. I wonder whether to credit 
their increasing number or their particular temperament, but 
these Jews managed to stick out more, through their customs 
and dress, and they made no bones about observing the faith of 
their fathers in the new world. 


y 1885, a handful of Jews, 
| many peddlers by trade, were 
. living on Liberty Street in Springfield. 
One of these early merchants was 
Louis Rittenberg, who started with a 
dry goods shop in Holyoke, which he 
moved to the Hampden County seat 
; in 1881. He would eventually open 
the Boston Clothing Store downtown. 


As the population grew, they 
spread out onto Ferry and Sharon 
Streets, heretofore a predominantly 
Irish neighborhood. Generally, as 
the Irish moved up, the Jews took 
| their place. Within two decades, 
Ferry Street would have five times 
the density of shops per block that 
the city’s downtown had, and the 
neighborhood would have its own particular character. “Few 
people will forget the sight of the crowds of women shopping, 
shawls over heads and perhaps a canvas sack in hand to take 
home the chicken and vegetables,” wrote a Springfield 
Republican reporter at the time. James Gelin’s history of the 
Jews in Springfield rhapsodizes about Ferry Street: 


“To be on Ferry Street on a Friday morning then, was to 
encounter noise, crowds, and the smells of the many types of 
produce sold there. From the butcher shops came the subtle 
smell of raw meats, from the bakeries the sweet scent of breads 
and pastries, from the delicatessen came the smell of pickles 
and baking meats, especially chicken, andfrom the fish mar- 
ket, whose odors were already strong, came the powerful smell ot 
whitefish being smoked in the backyard. While Friday was an 
extremely busy day on Ferry Street, business was almost as good 
on other days of the week, except of course Saturday, when the 
road became as quiet as it had been hectic the preceding day.” 


Despite all the gains of the modern period, there are many 
who long for such a close-knit community, a community where 
Shabbos brings the street toa standstill. Still, it wasn’t complete- 
ly a stetl-like Utopia. Even back then there were problems with 
gang activity in the North End, but the gangstas of that time were 
mostly Irish youths, and the weapon of choice was a brick. 


With about twenty families living in the city in the 1880s, 


the Jewish community would grow toasize to support a minyan, 
the quorum of ten men necessary to conduct a worship service. 
The group, Agudas Achim, met as early as 1887 in the Patton 
building at Main and Hampden. In 1892 a group would incor- 
porate as the congregation of Beth Israel, and they would have a 
tabbi two years later. In 1891, the smaller Sons of Jacob also 
signed a charter. 


In 1895 the Beth Israel synagogue was built on Grays 
Avenue. The synagogue’s October 7 dedication ceremony was 
observed by a reporter from the Springfield Republican. 
Apparently the reporter's first time in a synagogue, he describes 
the cantor, “singing in a voice strong and clear, and he chant- 
ed the various passages and prayers with considerable expres- 
sions. All of this music is written in a minor key, and much of 
it was decidedly weird in its general character. The weirdness 
was intensified somewhat by the language, which is quite 
unlike any of the modern foreign tongues.” 


With increasing immigration and the business success of the 
Springfield residents, the city’s Jewish community exploded in 
size, and saw the creation not only of more synagogues but also 
organizations like the Young Men’s Hebrew Association and a 
score of other programs fostering peltol sesh and helping out 
poorer neighbors and immi- | Si 
grants fleeing persecution. 


BB. the time Springfield’s 
first Reform synagogue, 
Sinai Temple, was chartered in 
1937, the city had one Conser- 
vative and four Orthodox — 
including the black-hatted 
Hasidim — congregations, two 
Talmud Torahs, one Sunday 
School, two Yiddish Workmen 
Circles, a Jewish Community 
center, and a Jewish Social Ser- 
vice Bureau. More organiza- 
tions would follow, and 
continue to this day in Spring- 
field and Longmeadow. 


In 1907, Springfield's news- | 
paper of record ran a story 
under the headline WE ARE GOING TO OWN THE NORTH END, 
SAY THEJEWS, a story suggesting that the Jews, who had “invad- 
ed” the North End would use their “shrewd business sense” to 
similarly buy out Forest Park. 


I'll hold my tongue on the “buy out” part, but will note that 
as the wealthier Jews of Springfield became more established, 
they were eventually able to settle in the tonier Forest Park. And 
the synagogues followed, starting with the Orthodox congrega- 
tion of Kodimoh in 1916. The city now boasts six synagogues: 
three Orthodox, two Conservative, and one Reform. The Forest 
Park community would expand into Longmeadow. 


For the most part, the early historic accounts indicate little per- 
secution on the part of their neighbors, though one incident 
from 1920 does blot that record. On January 2 of that year city 
police aided federal agents in a raid on Liberty Hall on North 
Street, a gathering place for the various ethnic groups living in 
the North End. Intent on catching communists plotting the 
overthrow of the U.S. government, they arrested alinost 100 peo- 
ple, including some Russians and members of the Jewish Painters 
Club. Acting on the idiotic mind set which equated Jew or Russ- 
ian with Communist, the agents apparently couldn't make any 
charges stick, and there is no account of any deportation or other 
action. 
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he Jewish settlement of Holyoke followed a similar pattern 

to Springfield. Up until the 1880s, only a handful of Ger- 
man Jews had moved into town, and co-religionists from Russia 
and Poland could be found in the city after about 1883, when 
kosher meat was first available out of Springfield. A number of 
these settlers were from Lithuania. Park Street in Holyoke 
became that city’s first Jewish neighborhood, with about 100 
families living there shortly after the turn of the century. 


With the new century, there were enough Jews to support 
synagogues. B’nai Zion, a “Conservative Orthodox” synagogue, 
was formed in 1902. In 1904, the Orthodox Orthodox Rodphey 
Sholom formed in south Holyoke. 


Jews came a little later to Northampton and Amherst, but the 
work of earlier generations has apparently resulted in very 
diverse and interesting communities. 


While the Cohn family was living in Northampton as early 
as 1866, it was another twenty years before two other families, 
Sherwin and Slobotsky, would settle in town. Other families 
would follow, names that are still known about town: Michel- 
man, August, Ziff, and Alberts to name a few. 


In the 1890s there was 
enough of a community to 
maintain a regular minyan, so 
talk started of forming a reli- 
gious organization. In one of 
the first accounts of the fledg- 
ling Jewish community report- 
ed by The Daily Hainpshire 
Gazette, we read that on Dec. 
13, 1904 the group had raised 
$2,500 of the $4,000 needed to 
fix up their would-be syna- 
gogue, an 1830 Episcopal 
church on Bridge Street. 

That same day, the newspa- 
per reported in an adjacent col- 
umn, a farmer by the name of 
Murphy had dug up an ancient 
log full of large quantities of 
honey, which a professor estimated to be about 9,000 years old. 
Perhaps the biblical connotations of the “land of milk and honey” 
were not lost on the newspaper's readers. 


Bs: the time Congregation B'nai Israel was dedicated in 
August of 1905, the number of families had increased to 
40, representing about 300 people. The dedication ceremony for 
the yet rabbi-free congregation drew quite a crowd, and much 
like the ceremony for Springfield's first synagogue, filled the syn- 
agogue with an interfaith crowd. 


“The spirit of Anti-Semitism, largely a political movement 
and a development of the last twenty-five years, has not taken 
root here,” pronounced Mayor Connor at the ceremony, betray- 
ing his ignorance about the antiquity of anti-Semitism, but offer- 
ing a hearty welcome. 

Still, Congregation B’nai Israel apparently went through 
some birth pangs, if newspaper accounts from the time are to be 
believed. Poised to hire their first rabbi, congregants were appar- 
ently in disagreement over the man’s credentials. Newspaper 
accounts say the disagreement got a little rowdy, though congre- 
gants at the time denied it: 

“the room was cleared by the vigorous exercises with a 
chair of an enraged member. It is said that two members of one 
family attacked a certain junk dealer of powerful physical pro- 
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Continued on page 34 
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by Jane M. Falla 


ust open up a Hampden, Hampshire or Franklin County | 
phone book to any page and you'll quickly grow tired of ; 


counting all of the Polish American names you can spot. 


With a maiden name of Majkiewicz, in junior high I was 
one “wicz” among a host of “wiczs.” There was also a ! 


good share of kids whose last names ended in “ski.” 


But names alone cannot tell the story of the Pioneer Valley's ! 


Polish heritage, because like many immigrants arriving in this 


country, many newcomers wanted to discard their only belong- 
ings — primarily their names — to become part of the American | 


dream. 


Instead, today other signs abound and have managed tosur- ; 
vive a culture that, despite its origin as a great melting pot, has ; 
become increasingly homogeneous under the umbrella of being - 
“American.” But shop at the Big Y, forexample, and you can find | 


store-made kielbasa or paczkis, or Millie’s or Babci’s pierogis, 


among a number of other Polish foods that seem as American as i 
apple pie to Valley residents. On Route 9 you'll pass by thePolish | 


American Cafe on your way from Hadley into Northampton. In 
Easthampton you'll find Bobek’s Polish Deli and Bakery. 


THE TRAGES OF A PORES GRASS 
ARE EVERYWHERE IN THIS VALLEY. 


n your way into Wilbraham from Ludlow vou pass bya_ | 
large sign for Labu- aT eT ee tgs ee 
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da’s, where you cin 
buy Kielbasy or Kiszka. Or flip 
around on your PM dial on 
early Saturday morning and 
you'll be sure to come across 
Mitch and Jenniter Moskal’s 
“Karly Bird Polka” or Billy 
Belina’s “Polka Bandstand” 
on WMUA. Those are two ot 
the University of Massachu- 
setts’ most popular radio pro- 
grains, bringing in the largest 
stun of funds daring the sta- 
tion drives. 


Mitch Moskal started his 
show in 1979 when Billy Beli- 
mand Reger Lichwala first asked him to fill in when they were 
busy with their bands. Now, his regular show features the help of 
Moskal’s daughter, Jennifer. who has been assisting with the 
show since she was in eighth grade. Now a sophomore in high 
school, Jenniter Moskal has since gotten her broadcasting license 
and does her awn show as well called “Jen's Time Machine,” also 
on Saturdays, 


Music stands out as a major thread that keeps the fabric of 
Polish hentage tightly seamed, as evidenced by the long list of 
polka dances that Mitch Moskal might read about on any given 


Saturday. “I try to open it [the station] up to anybody and every- 
body that has an interest in the Polish community,” says Moskal. 
“I feel that it’s part of my responsibility to contribute to the com- 
munity,” he adds, noting that his announcements are a free set- 
vice that would likely not be found on any other commercial 
stations. 


True, Moskal says it gets harder to find Polka music, as evi- 
denced by his father’s difficulty in finding Polkas even in Poland. 
WMUA offers the biggest block of Polka music in New England. 
Even Moskal, who says he was always interested in getting into 
radio, grew up listening to Polkas, and like a typical younger gen- 
eration, gave Polkas up for rock and roll. As a child Moskal would 
set up two turntables and do shows for his mother. His parents 
were Polish and he grew up listening to Polka music. When he 
started elementary school, Moskal says he didn’t know English, 
even though he was born in America. 


Moskal believes current popular stations link to kids and the 
older folks get pushed aside. Although he does feel that his pro- 
gram is important to an older generation of the community, 
Moskal does note that he meets all kinds of people that surprise 
him by their interest in his and his daughter's program. “It’s 
uplifting music,” Moskal notes, adding that it’s not about shoot- 
ing, sex, crime or any of the other topics that grace the lytics of 
rock and roll. And people are obviously responding to this 
refreshing difference, whether Polish or not. Polka still remains 
popular. For example, Springfield resident Lenny Gomulka and his 
Chicago Push Polka band 
were nominated for a Gram- 
my award. Jimmy Sturt, a 
musician featured in VMag. 
won the award. 


Other telltale signs exist 
of the undoubtedly Polish 
influence on the Pioneer Val- 

ley. The most obvious are the 
number of Polish American 
or Polish Veterans Clubs in 
towns such as Agawam, 
Chicopee, Enfield, South 
’ Deerfield, Indian Orchard 
and Wilbraham. And events 
such as the annual Kielbasa 
Festival in Chicopee help 
keep the area’s Polish legacy alive. 

Churches also provide a critical link to the past, with many 
Polish Americans remaining strongly grounded in their Catholic 
religion. As [ looked around Saint Stanislaus Church in South 
Deerfield on a recent Saturday, I could detect a sea of faces bear- 
ing the mark of the Polish nose, eyes and cheekbones.The week- 
ly bulletin of Saint Stanislaus, “Pielgrzymka,” which means 
pilgrimage, is full of Polish names of people for whom masses are 
dedicated. Other churches also play a part in keeping Polish tra- 
ditions alive. Ona Saturday evening this past winter, for example, 


the First Congregational Church in South Deerfield was packed 
fora Polish buffet supper. 


Most notably, the stretches of farm land in Hadley, Sunder- 
land and Deerfield still quietly resound of the hoe against the 
soil; images come easily as you 
drive past fields that once 
belonged primarily to Poles. 
You can envision the immi- 
grants of yesteryear that came 
and tenderly urged the Valley’s 
soil to bear tobacco and 
onions. 


In Sunderland and Hadley, 
in particular, it was the Polish 
immigrants that savedtheland |) 
from economic decline, 
according to several accounts. 
While American laborers and 
farmers sought higher wages in 
the mid-to-late 1800s, Poles 
arrived with nothing but sheer 
persistence and the willingness to toil for low wages. While 
many became farmers, a good portion of Polish immigrants also 
contributed to the local work force in manufacturing and 
mechanical companies. 


In “Earning A Valley,” a story written for the September 10, 
1910 issue of The Outlook, author William Northrop Morse 
Notes: 


“In the economic struggle now on between the newcomer 
and the New England farmer the odds are heavily on the new. For 
the Poles and Finns and Lithuanians who come to work in the 
Valley are sturdy peasants... These peasants come like an invad- 
ing army, bearing economic weapons that are irresistible: great 
vigor, unending patience, an ability for ceaseless manual toil lost 
by the New Englanders, honesty, and hope.” 


In a thesis submitted for his Master of Science Degree at the 
Massachusetts State College in 1936, Alexander A. Lucey, Jr. 
echoed Morse’s sentiment. His story notes that 1885 marked the 
beginning of the invasion of the Slavic farmer in the Connecti- 
cut Valley. The increase was so rapid that by 1930 the Slavs rep- 
resented 33.9% of the total foreign born population, whereas in 
1885 they accounted for only .9%. The arrival of migrant Poles 
reportedly peaked in 1915, according to Lucey. 


The Slavs represented a group of people typically referred to 
as “Polaks, Polanders, or Poles,” and while most of those people 
were from Poland, the term was also used to describe Russians, 
Austrians, Czechs, Ukrainians and Slovaks. 


“Having seen that the incoming Slav oriented himself to 
such a community as Hadley without great difficulty, we next 
find that the same quality which made him a successful day 
laborer was to be the cause of his becoming one of the outstand- 
ing farm owners in the Valley within three decades.” 4 


THE PIONEERING POLISH 


YT Tith the help of the Poles, the Valley became a major 
\/ source of onion and tobacco crops. Historical accounts 
such as Lacey’s note that Polish farmers came to the 
Valley to tend the fields at a rate of $8 to $10 per month, compared 
to the $30 to $50 per month that farm hands made before the 
Slavs arrived. 
To put the arrival of Polish immigrants in context, it is 
important to understand what was going on in their homeland. 
Poles set out for America to avoid religious persecution and to 


escape economic difficulties resulting from a failed revolution in 
1848, failed harvests, and a number of other tragedies. 


“Between 1846 and 1885 some 1,250,000 acres of land 
passed from Polish ownership to German hands in Poznania and 
West Prussia alone,” resulting 
in a major exodus of Poles from 
the German section of the parti- 

tioned nation. 


The German Constitution 
did not protect ethnic minori- 
ties, and the Poles suffered a cul- 
s tural attack on their language, 
} customs and way of life, accord- 

} ing to James S. Pula’s Polish 
Americans: An Etlinic Communi- 
ty (New York, Twayne Publish- 
ers, 1995). 


Polish farmers were lured to 
the States, and to the Pioneer 
Valley, by labor agents that 
promised to pay the travel fare of the immigrants and set them up 
in work situations upon arrival. Lucey’s thesis mentions that a 
Mr. Parsons of Northampton traveled to New York in 1885 and 
returned with a group of Slavs to sell to Hadley farmers. In return, 
Mr. Parsons earned the first month’s wages of each Slav laborer. 
In several accounts, the immigrant wage and board was 
described as little better than slavery. 


In 1939, The Daily Hampshire Gazette recounted the immi- 
grant tale of Walter Zujewski upon the celebration of his 50th 
anniversary of his arrival in Northampton. Zujewski came to the 
States in 1889 along with his brother, Joseph, through an 
arrangement with Mr. Clayton Parsons. The brothers were sepa- 
rated, with Joseph brought to a farm down the road and Walter 
given the responsibility of working for Mr. Parsons for $10 per 
month. Walter was able to learn English with the help of the Par- 
sons’ daughter. In three months’ time, Zujewski learned enough 
to be able to read the newspaper. Wrote Zujewski: “...when Pol- 
ish men working on farms in this vicinity found out that I could 
read and write, they used to come... to have me read their letters 
and answer them.They were complaining that they were treated 
by their empioyers like slaves. Not one of them was given a piace 
to sleep under the same roof with the boss, but had tosleepin the 
barn over the horse stable, some straw or hay and a couple of old 
horse blankets, a fertilizer bag filled with hay for pillow, consti- 
tuting bedding.” 

Despite such hardship, Poles prospered and became 
landowners. After the first arrival of male farm laborers, wives 
and children followed, with the women typically working as 
domestic servants. Most accounts indicate that being accus- 
tomed to hardship simply served to help Hadley Poles become 
landowners. They were an enterprising lot that would typically 
buy property, reserve only a small portion of their home for their 
families, and rent the rest of the house out to boarders for addi- 
tional income. In addition to owning land, many families con- 
tinued to rent parcels of land as tenants on which they would 
work during the day. A typical “day in the life” of a Polish immi- 
grant farmer in Hadley, according to Lacey, involved the hus- 
band working on the rented field during the day, while the wife 
and children tended to their own onion farm. The husband 
would come home, eat a dozen potatoes and a “Pollack” steak, 
then go back out and work on the land until dark. 

Pula’s description of Polish American family life implies the 
same sense Of family as a work unit. Immigrant Polish families 
also typically included extended family members that could 


E 


R 


contribute to the work of the farm. Pulaattributes this foundation 
of family life as a social and economic unit to the continuing 
bond that ties together Polish Americans to relatives in Poland. 


“The oft-documented propensity of Polish Americans to 
write to relatives in Poland is indicative that extended ties were 
not broken by migration,” notes Pula. 


Indeed, local businesses even today, such as PAT Poland Trav- 
el in West Springfield, regularly send letters and packages to 
Poland. 


Among the historical documentation found in the special 
collections of the Jones Library in Amherst, | was perhaps struck 
most profoundly by a one-page photograph of a Polish peasant 
woman. It was from the Stephen Daye Press Spring Books of 
1939, and the caption under the photograph read: 


“But Polish women know no forty-hour week. After feeding 
the children, they work in the fertile, rolling lowlands that the 
tiver once washed. There they raise onions and tobacco, and the 
pungent odor of young onions is the summer trademark of the 
fields in Deerfield, Sunderland and Hadley, where the dusty clay 
roads beyond the highway wind through the ripening crops.” 


STAYING CONNECTED 


espite a spate of Polish jokes, today’s Polish Americans 
still seem proud of their ethnic heritage. But it seems 


increasingly difficult for Polish Americans to keep in 
touch with their past as generations go by. 


The traits that reportedly characterized the Polish immi- 
grants, however, such as strong work and family ethics, seem to 
live on. Mitch Moskal turned down ancther radio program 
opportunity on Sundays because it cut into his time with his 
family. And take Miroslaw Dyrkacz, the owner of the Home Style 
Laundromat on Route 116 in Sunderland, for example. Dyrkacz 
recently purchased the laundromat, which he keeps inimacu- 
late. 


Dyrkacz came to the States in 1990. He left Poland in 1989 
and spent a year in a refugee camp in Austria, he told me with 
Teservation. Dyrkacz’s father was born in America, but his family 
returned to Poland, although his sister, Dyrkacz’s aunt, remained 
in Springfield, which was the impetus for him to come to this 
area. Dyrkacz recalls his father “sticking up for America.” 

Like father, like son. Dyrkacz easily states that his kids have 
better opportunities here than they would have had in Poland, par- 
ticularly in such areas as education and sports. He speaks of his son 
and daughter, Pawel and Misha, like a proud father. On weekends 
they often go skiing — a benefit that Dyrkacz says is afforded by 
the opportunities in America. They own a home and two busi- 
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nesses. 


Dyrkacz speaks in a softspoken voice, trying to find the rig 
words. When he arrived in Springfield he did not know a word 
English, and occasionally a look of self-consciousness crosses | 
face. lask him what worries him about his children keeping th 
connection to their Polish heritage. He laments that they are] 
ing their language. Although they speak Polish at home, itis, 
ficult for the kids to juggle between Polish and English, a 
Dyrkacz points out that as an immigrant you do not want yc 
children to stick out. A visit to Poland was exciting for the ct 
dren, and he hopes to go back regularly, which he believes \ 
help his children maintain the language. 


But Miroslaw and his wife Anna, whois also Polish, althou 
they met here in the States, seem to be representative of n 
immigrants trying to straddle the culture of two countri 
Dyrkacz says with conviction that he is American. There seem: 
be no question about what that means. 


Nonetheless, the Dyrkacz family primarily socializes with ofl 
Polish people, either with family members or immigrants such 
themselves. They belong toa Polish Club in Enfield, but they do 
get involved with it. The clubs primarily sponsor polkas, s: 
Dyrkacz, which is music of an older generation. He says tl 
most people in Poland don’t even listen to polkas. 


Dyrkacz speaks of work and raising his family. He talks 
Pawel’s talentas a swimmer and his hard work at practice. Besi 
work and his family, Dyrkacz says he and his wife have cont 
with some American friends, but “it's just not the same.” 


fn Y ) 


Footnotes: 


1 William Northrop Morse, “Earning A Valley,” The Outlo 
September 10, 1910, p.80. 


2 Alexander A. Lucey, Jr. The Inmunigration of Slavic Farmer: 
Hadley, A Thesis Submitted for a Master of Science degree to! 
Massachusetts State College, 1936, p. 37. 


3 JamesS. Pula, Polish Americans: An Ethnic Comununity, Page 


4 Walter FE. Zujewski, “W.F. Zujewski Came to Northampt 
50 Years Ago Sunday,” quoted in The Daily Hampshire Gaze 
May 2, 1939. 


5 Pula, p. 24. 
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MUSIC, VIDEO & MAYI/199 
EVENTS 


@ So when the Loud Music Festival foolishly @ played with area greats Hulapopper.) 
by Dave Burruto © Moved to Boston ! thought that was really 6 he NMF will be take place exclusively at 
he city of Northampton has .. too bad. | had been thinking for a while it ° the Baystate Hotel in Northampton over 
played host to several different ~ would be nice to do another festival.” : the course of five days beginning 


fetal In years. Bast: The Loud Early this spring Desaulnter finally | Wednesday, April 22, through Sunday the 26th. 
Must Feo was based in Noho © stopped thinking about a festival and moved © The festival will feature over 20 bandsincluding 
ae flight eastward in 197. @ to create one. He recruited both Herbert and © such familiar acts as the Lonesome Brothers, 
ite cally PAE sce etal Scr 18a? © Rooke to create a new festival and a badly @ The Big Bad Sollocks, Amy Fairchild and many 
outside-run showcase last year and was slated @ More. While the NMF will not approximate the 
peec)th)s yeaqunuli De unui aa size and scale of previous local festivals it 


oe Pearl Street ; Nightclub in will offer a no frills look at some of 
February. But even in times of the best local talent. 


adversity the small, but 
strong, Valley music 
scene displays a 
remarkable 
resilience. 


“It's mostly a 
showcase with 
local, original 
rock bands 


This April who tend to 
there will play the 
indeed Baystate 
b and 

ro caf s Sg of 
festival, the 
aaa NORTHAMPTON MUSIC FESTIVAL | 
ing all J ctubs on 
local a regular 
musicians ee ee 
- T he who ave 
Northampton made or are 


making a contri- 
bution to the local 
music scene; it's to cele- 
brate what they're all 
doing,” says Rooke. “Several of the 
bands have recently put out CDs or just 
@ have something of a buzz going around about 
them. It’s mostly bands that are pretty estab- 
lished in the community. But there are some 
new ones.” 


Music Festival. 


he NMF Is the 
brainchild of area 
scenesters Stephen De- 


saulnier, Donal Rooke, and Matt Her- 

bert. All are veteran musicians in the region 

and have for many years helped fuel the Val- : need- 

ley rock engine that could. The trio devel- @ ed lift for area music. (All three organizers 9 

oped the idea for the NMF in response to a @ have strong ties to the local music scene as @ 
perceived need for a truly local and acces- » all have performed with, or are currently per- 

sible festival. forming in, bands in and around Northamp- The NMF will undoubtedly be an intimate 

“I had been thinking about It for along ‘ ton. Desaulnier is the former bassist and * gathering of both local musicians and fans. 

time,"says Desaulnier. “With the Loud Music ®@ vocalist for the Scud Mountain Boys and cur- © while the festival will not break new ground or 

Fectioal Feeney elueys Bein alte biter rs) rently performs with the Chilblains. Rooke @ attract the attention of distant record execu- 

a dearth in the local representation. The first, © previously booked performances at the Brew- .. tives it will accomplish one very simple goal: 

year they had an anti-Loud Music Festival © ery in Northampton and played with The . showcase local folks. The majority of the bands 

Bhowilatthe Word Wariltclibiwnich | feardias Mess, Cocktail, and the Neil Diamond trib- in the festival are real working bands com- 

OAs caciotihe bectshowe herae feted ® ute band The Wedgies. Herbert previously @ prised of the musicians in the area that drive 

; the scene. Local acts such The Drunk Stuntmen, 


@@eo 


Any Fairchild &® . 
(photo by Tobey) fam 


FAIRCHILD 


The Valley has many musical exports 
scattered to the four-corners of the Earth. 
One of the favorite exports is certainly Amy 
Fairchild, the now-New York City-based rock 
and folk singer-songwriter. Although her 
lilting vocals are no longer a permanent fix- 
ture in the area Fairchild still makes fre- 
quent pilgrimages back to her home-town. 


Fairchild is slated to help kick-off the 
Northampton Music Festival on the open- 
ing night party at the Words and Pictures 
Museum. Anyone familiar with her music 
can expect the primarily acoustic-oriented 
rock and folk tunes overlaid with her near- 
hypnotic voice. Her ballads of love and sto- 
ries of introspection fall somewhere 
between Jill Sobule and Sarah Mclauchlin 
but with a decidedly Valley flavor. 


In 1996 Fairchild released her, to date, 
most recent recording, the acoustic pop- 
rock CD She's Not Herself. Stand-out tracks 
such as “Counting Angels” and “Johnny” 
reflect the pure-bred, Mascis-Barlow influ- 
ence of the Valley in the early 90s but fil- 
tered through an acoustic guitar and a fully 
female persona. 


The quality of her lyrical expression and 
the siren quality of her vocals make her 
music something quite separate from usual 
folk-rock. Amy Fairchild is no Riot GRRARLL 
but she is a talented Valley girl. 


Amy Fairchild will open the NMF at 
the Words & Pictures Museum, 140 Main 
St., Northampton, on Wednesday, April 
22, at 8 p.m. For more information call 
413-586-8545. 


~ Dave Burruto 


© The Ware River Club, and King Radio will all 


grace the stages of the Baystate during the fes- 
tival. There will arguably be many bands 


© deserving of such a spot missing from the bill, 
© but due to space and time constraints not all 
ro) could be included. 


@ 


“There are so many good bands in town, 


there’s more good bands than we have space 
to put,” says Desaulnier. “We were thinking 


© to keep it small, get the right club in town, 
© and just have four or five nights of the best 
© bands in town. | use the term rather loose- 


| o 


e 


ly because we want to keep it small and man- 
ageable.” 


he festival will surely be small and 
manageable for organizers and pa- 


trons alike. The performances will only 


© take place in the evenings with four bands 
each night held in the comfortable atmos- 
phere of the Baystate Hotel. While there will 
not be the number of bands as in previous 


© festivals, nor the volume, the NMF will fill a 
@ large vold. Some area music fans will most 


likely be disappointed by the lack of hard- 
er music or dance-driven music but many 


© others will relish the opportunity to attend 
© a local festival featuring the rock, country, 
© and blues ends of the Valley spectrum. 


1) 


“It’s really a different thing. Even if Pear! 


Street reopened:and did the Really Loud 
Music Festival again next year at the same 


© time we did this | wouldn't be disappoint- 
© ed by that. More power to them,” says Rooke. 
© “For the most part, most of these bands 


Q 


would be incompatible with the Really Loud 
Music Festival. We're not filling a void that 


© they're leaving.” 


2) 


Ascene as active as it is in the Northamp- 


© ton area, and with as much talent, deserves 
@ a festival. In the past couple of years the 


music community in Northampton has taken 
some hits with the closing of several venues 
and the discontinuation of the major local 


© festivals. But with so many talented artists 
© and possibly Just as many people interest- 


@ 


ed in cultivating and nurturing the small, yet 
extraordinarily productive scene, a festival 


© to celebrate its survival and health is almost 
© Inevitable. Despite its relatively small scale 
© the Northampton Music Festival is symbol- 


ically a giant in its significance to the loca! 


? music community. 


“I'm conservatively hoping to get 50 peo- 


© plea night for this,” says Rooke.“We're hop- 
® ing we might get some people In from out 
@ of town but we don't need people from out 


of town for this to be successful. There are 
a lot of people that go to see these bands 


® already in town and we expect all of those 
@ people to show up and, hopefully, some other 
9 people will see the press and say ‘There is 


@oed 


9) 


a scene there, maybe I'll go check it out.” 


? 
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THE FIGMENTS 


The Figments are a relatively new area 
quartet who are quickly materializing asa 
real-deal presence on the Valley rock scenz 
The band formed in early 1996 and is com- 
prised of Thane Thomsen, guitar and vocals, 
Matt Zapruder, guitar and vocals, Trace 
Meek, bass and vocais, and Brian Marchese, 
drums and percussion. 


The music of The Figments is not some- 
thing beyond the imagination but rather a 
lounge version of country influenced rock. 
The band recently released their six-song, 
debut CD, The Figments Won't Hurt You. The 
CD is a progression from the Velvet 
Underground-like first track,“Hugo’s, ‘to the 
Pavementesque “Shade Tree.” 


Their music is a departure from the old- 
style Valley rock and is truly a unique com- 
bination. It's at times meandering and cer- 
tainly fit for the best of any slackers. The 
Figments Won't Hurt You is a phenomenal 
start for what looks like a really promising 
band. They are without a doubt a don't-miss 
band for the Northampton Music Festival. 


The Figments will performat the NMF 
on Friday, April 24, at 11 p.m. at the 
Baystate Hotel, 41 Strong Ave, Northamp- 


ton. For more information call 413-584 
8513. 


- Dave Burruto 


he Northampton Music Festival will 
begin on Wednesday, April 22 witha 


kick-off party at the Words & Pictures 


Museum, Main St., Northampton, with music 
performances beginning at 8:45 p.m. The fe 
tival will run through Sunday, April 26 at the 
Baystate Hotel, 41 Strong Ave, Northamptol. 
Performances will begin each night at 9p". 


For more information see schedule 


printed here or call 413-584-8513. 
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LONESOME 
BROTHERS 


It may be lonely at the top, but for the 
Lonesome Brothers it helps to have a guitar 
and a song to sing to pass the time. The trio 
formed 11 years ago and have since 
become the standard by which Valley coun- 
try music is measured. 


The Lonesome Brothers began their 
climb to local fame as a duo comprised of 
bassist and vocalist Ray Mason and guitarist 
and vocalist Jim Armenti. The duo began 
their ascent by playing a mix of classic coun- 
try covers and inspired originals. Their 
music is more closely aligned with Buffalo 
Springfield, The Band, or The Byrds. 


The Lonesome Brothers have 
Straddled the fence between rock and 
country and have garnered both a follow- 
ing and regional success. Fans of Americana 
Music or those attracted to an alternative 
style of country have welcomed the 
Lonesome Brothers with open arms. 


The Lonesome Brothers released 
their self-titled, 13-song CD last fall on Tar 
Hut Records. The CD is a collection of arche- 
typal songs collected over the span of the 
band’s existence, representing well both 
Armenti’s adept guitar picking style and 
Mason's vocal twang. Many of their tunes, 
like most good country music, are woeful 
ballads tecalling love lost (or maybe a good 
honky-tonk the band once played in). 
Although most of their tunes are consistent 
with usual country themes there are others 
that reflect the trio's particular style and wit. 


The Lonesome Brothers will per- 
form at the NMF at the Baystate Hotel, 41 
Strong Ave, Northampton, on Saturday, April 
25, at midnight. For more information call 
413-584-8513, 


- Dave Burruto 
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Seo@esge eee CORGESS 


NMF 


WEDNESDAY APRIL 22 - SUNDAY APRIE 26 


SCHEDULE: 


WEDNESDAY: WORDS & PIGTWRES MUSEUM 
7300pm - reception 
8300 - Amy Faincehild 
8:45 - The Bamboo Steamers 
9:30 - The Stone Coyotes 


THURSDAY: BAY STATE 
9:00pm - TBA 
10500 - The Drunk Stuntmen 
11:00 - The Chilblains 


12:00 - The Big Bad Bollocks 


FRIDAY: BAY STATE 
9:00pm - TBA 
10:00 - King Radio 
11:00 - The Figments 
12:00 - The Ray Mason Band 


SATURDAY: BAY STATE 
CN i ee 
10:00 - The Ware River Club 


11:00 - Angry Johnny 
& the Killbillies 
12:00 - The Lonesome Brothers 
SUNDAY: BAY STATE 
9:00pm - The Ludes 
10:00 - Humbert 
11:00 - Aloha Steamtrain 


12:00 The Maggies 


1 © countries: Africa, Cuba and North America. When the African 

by Phil Straub ~ cians were unable to make it, the producers went ahead with 

uba seems to grabbing a lot of the headlines lately, . they had, and the result was a Gramihy ee hie 

and not just in politics. Its musical heritage is seep- — This recording focuses on the gui ari y i: uence on 

ing through our horders, and taking over our charts. © musical culture. Many of the musicians featured have been 

This attention is not undeserved, considering that some © music since the 1940's and carry with them a rich musical . 

of the strongest recording sessions in years have come out of Ha- « At least two of them have invented their own guitars. Alling 


vana. recording session has a very laid-back feel, punctuated by the: 
a resent percussion and the quiet trumpet playing of Manuelm 
One of the first records to assault our senses was Jesus Alemany’'s P e 


Cubanismo! Released through Boston's Hannibal Records in 1996, ws Dah : 4 

this record quickly stormed the charts and its success was due in ~ fro-Cuban All Stars takes a slightly different appre: 
no small part to its reverence toward Cuba's musical past. Capital- ~ this time taking some of the musicians from Buenas, 
izing on hundreds of years of musical progressions, Alemany revived © Social Club, including the incredible Rubén Gonz: 


songs and _ styles on piano, and combining thems 


that had fallen by - their younger contemporaries’: 
the wayside or were 8 Luis Alemany, brother of Jesis4: 
discarded by con- Oo manhy and a member of Cubans-: 
temporary salsa This session has a very traditional‘ 


bands. The horn sec- 
tion, led by Ale- 
many’s trumpet, 
dominates the record, 
while a number of per- 
cussionists make sure 
the rhythm is never for- 
gotten. Add to this Alfredo Rodriquez’s in- 
credibly strong piano playing, and you have one 
hot recording session deserving of its acclaim. 


and the main focusise: 

(a the vocalists. 
© For a quick focus 
Cuba's past, you might wari 
to check out QBADISC's Cuban Gold series. Its 
comprised of five volumes, usually broke! 
down by decade. My personal favorites 
Volume 3: the 60's. There is so much ex: 
berance captured on this disc, it’s hard net 
to feel yourself wanting to dance. AS? 
added bonus, most of the bands indut 
ed in this session are still around toda. 


Hannibal Records quickly followed with 
Cuba Linda, a recording session devoted to the 
pianist Alfredo Rodr{quez and which also in- 
cluded a few musicians from Cubanismol (in- 
cluding Jess Alemany). Half of the songs 
on this album are covers, but each is cho- 
sen with an eye toward the variety of mu-: 
sical trends and styles of Cuban music, 
but this time it is the percussionists, 
not the horn section, that dominate 
the record. This Is for the most part a 
quieter tribute to Cuba than Cubanismo!, 
and may explain why it was not as well 
received. That’s a shame, because this 
is truly a beautiful record. There's even 
an excellent cover of “Cuando Vuelvo 
A Tu Lado,” a song by Maria Grever 
which enjoyed some success in the U.S. 
under the name “What A Difference A 
Day Makes.” 


ext came Malembe, with 

Cubanismo! now serving as 

the name for the band, once 
again led by the capable hands of Jests 
Alemafy. Now armed with a consistent 


formula of creating songs using tradition- 


inally, with a quick nod toward 
the ancient period of the 305! 
want to mention a collection? 
Harlequin that came out recently. Its 
+ called Miguelito Valdes: Havana 1938 
1940, and compiles recordings by! 
popular vocalist before he left{d! 
the U.S. Fans of the very bizatté 
film, The Forbidden Zone, will © 
member Mr. Valdes rendition 
“Bim Bam Boom" from! 
soundtrack. This collectio" 
doesn’t include that s0°9 
(sadly), but it does have ve 


> >! twenty recordings by hin" 
sa | } a variety of styles. His be! 
afr CUHAN / tiful ballad style is well (¢P' 


al styles, Alemany and associates are more . —, pa | 

confident and secure in their playing. While Né sented, as is his referencing 

not qulte as enticing as the first release, it is still ee. =e Cab Calloway. All in all, its? 

very enjoyable and is a great contemporary inter- f great focus on that classic 0 

pretation of traditional musics. : of Cuba in the 30's. | 
On the other side of the fence is the series of records put out © 

through World Circuit featuring contemporary interpretations by tra- Q 


ditional musicians. The most popular of the three records, Buena ® 
Vista Social Club, started as a plan to combine musicians of three 


8 : 
Illustration by Matt Smith — 


{ a 


currently in voquein —Z)\——~ 
the Bjork and Por # 
tishead camp, its a 
strangely heartfelt meditation, bordering on — 
dare | say? — SPIRITUALITY. A spiritually dreamy 
trance-like state permeates the album. indo- 
trance pop influences bubble under the techno 
veneer, most evidentin the piece, Shanti Ashtan- 
gi.” This song (and most of the album) is strongly 
reminiscent of the pioneer of the trance pop 
genre, Shiela Chandra and Monsoon. Spiritual 
influences dart in and out of songs — oops, there 
© shegoesagain,apologizing for beingshallowand 
self-centered for the fast fifteen years (Nothing 


@eoae! 


Be 


MADONNA 
RAY OF LIGHT e Really Matters). 


Move Ng = Although Ray of Light is fairly strong all the 

ONCE UPON A TIME, THERE WAS A LITTLE © way through (the exuberant title track and the 
BLONDE GIRL WHO FELL DOWN A RABBIT © quirky “Skin’in particular), the musical reference 
HOLE. At the bottom of the hole wasarcomfull _ points an the album are symptomatic of the 
of mirrors, and every mirror that the little gill “ problemin Madonnas recent work. Her innova- 
looked into had a different reflection. Identities “ tive strengths seem to have faded into the back- 
swirled aroundherasshe pirouettedinthecenter © ground, and her talents have shifted to 
of the room, finally stopping in front of one. @ successfully latching onto others and adapting 
“Goodness,me’sheexclaimed,tegardingherselfin their workto her ownends. Sometimes the result 
the mirror,” ..a techno-princess.” b in disastrous (Bedtime Stories, 'm Breathless) but 
Madonna's long route to 1998 has been this time Braet a nM id | at 
frought with a multiple array of personalities © crafted a highly listenable, la } y 


divergent and occassionally embarassing. The © through the current looking glass. 
common denominator to these changes is her @ 


glomming on to the latest fad, thereby appearing ra) 
current and hip. © 


@2@eeoss 


-Carwreck deBangs 


The electronica boom, and the ensuing 
crossover success of Bjork and Portishead in this 
field has notescaped theconstantlyscanningeye © 
of Madonna. Attempting at first to enlist Prodigy © 
to produce the new record (who declined polite- © 
ly with a terse ‘Fuck off), her’ searchlights 
descended upon William Orbit, whose techno 
resume was sufficiently solid enough to inject a 


smidgen of credibllity to this project. @ 


The result, however derivative, is fairly suc- © 
cessful. The key to judging any Madonnarelease @ 
Isthequestion*Wouldyoureallyeverlistentothis 
Outside of a dance club?” That most people's 
answer will be“yes’is going to puzzle alot offolks. 
|hate to use the words'Madonna’and‘maturity‘in 
the same sentence, but the new post-techno for- @ 
Mat elicits a strikingly reflective and thoughtful 
side to herthat most would think never existed. e 


The opening cut,“Substitue for Love,"strikes 
abrooding moodimmediately;awashin thethick 
@choes of midrange and muted breakbeats so 


TIPSY 
“TRIP TEASE’ 


THE SEDUCTIVE SOUNDS OF TIPSY 
Asphodel 


sf ALL RIGHT, SOPERHAPS THE LOUNGE MOVE- 
MENTIS GRINDING TO A BITTER HALT. That's 
still no reason why we shouldn't focus on this 
overlooked gem from 1996. Though it bears a 
strong sonic similarity to Combustible Edison, 
“Trip Tease”The Seductive Sounds of Tipsy, usually 
turns up in the Techno/Ambient section of 


o 


© record stores...if it turns up at all. 
@ That’s probably because the 
fa) label, Asphodel, teans heavily 
_. toward the Techno side of life. 

How these guys ended up on 
© Asphodel, though, is a mystery. 
@ Why these guys aren't more known 
© isacrime. 


@ Thisis truly abizarre record and,as such, 
 lrecommend ithighly. It’s essentially a two man 
team,Tim Digullaand David Gardner, orchestrat- 
ing a dozen musical guests to create an instru- 
© mental pastiche of loungey overtones. All the 
© basic contemporary lounge elements are here: 
© heavy emphasis on Martin Denny/Les Baxter- 
type aural soundscapes;sound effects thrownin 
© for humorous punctuation; and occassional 
© heavy reverb surf-style guitars bleeding 
© through. Unlike mostlounge bands,though, this 
has a heavy emphasis on sampling. The basic 
compositional style feels a lot like Esquivel’s, but 
eis probably more influenced by Perry and Kings- 
@ ley’sInSound From Way Out. As for their sampla- 
@ Phonics, there’s a way-over-the-top sensibility 
., that owes much to late 80's rap producers like 
~ the Bomb Squad and Coldcut. All of this in a 
© lounge record makes for a very strange trip 
indeed. Unfortunately, judging from their new 
@ single,Flying Monkey Fist,it sounds like their style 
_ is already changing, mutating into a techno- 
~ bizarro interpretation of music from that ever- 
© popular warhorse,70's Kung Fu Flicks. So,before 
@ last call comes to the Cocktail Nation, | suggest 
that you latch onto Trip Tease. Once you start lis- 
teningto this, it will be very hard to stop. 


~ Phil Straub 
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CHER I KNIGHT 


® THE NORTHEAST KINGDOM 
E-Squared 


oO 
@ HATFIELD HORTICULTURIST CHERI KNIGHT 


LATE OF THE BLOOD ORANGES, IS BACK 
IN THE STORES WITH THIS RAVISHING NEW 
RECORDING. With help from such lumi- 
narles as Steve Earle and Emmylou Harris, 
not to mention fellow Oranges alumni 
Jimmy Ryan and Mark Spencer, this new re- 
lease should give this very talented local 
singer-songwriter her much deserved dues. 
This album alternately rocks, soothes and 
engages the listener with fine tunes and im- 
maculate playing. 


The opening tune “Dar Glasgow” is a 
somber celtic-influenced dirge beautifully 
sung and features some harmonium from 
Steve Earle that recalls the uncanny sound 
of bagpipes. Earle, who recently started E- 
Squared Records with Ray Kennedy, rolls up 
his shirtsleeves and lends his talents by play- 
ing something or other on every cut here. 
And so does Ray (mostly percussion). To- 


.o) 

fa) Buy this disc...and maybe some flowers too. 
o - Meathook Williams 
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° SULLY 


I HAVE MUCH TO REPORT 


(9) 
Nettiverk/Random Sound 


gether they call themselves the “Twang © 


Trust.” 


But in spite of the major league assis- 
tance, this is Cheri's baby and this fact is 
never in doubt. She has a sweet voice but 
that doesn’t mean the songs are particu- 
larly sweet. In fact, they run the gamut from 
the rockin’’White Lies” (with able steel work 
from Tommy Hannum), to the darkly churn- 
Ing “Black Eyed Susie,” probably my favorite 
and reprised as the final track."Dead Man's 
Curve” Is almost grunge in the way Neil 
Young's music is, especially given Spencer's 
burning guitar solo. Under it all lies a vague 
starkness that actually will sort of remind 
you of the Northeast Kingdom in Vermont 
if you're lucky enough ever to have been 
there. | suppose when you grow flowers 
for a living, as Knight does, you develop a 
certain relationship with nature; these feel- 
ings show in her music. So she straddles 
two noble professions; music and flower 
growing, each one affecting the other for 
the better. 


Knight's solid bass playing anchors the music 


throughout, though E-Street Band's bassist Gary ~ 


Tallent makes an appearance on “White Lies.” 
“Sweetheart” is almost a“heavy bluegrass*num- 
ber with accomplished mandolin picking from 
Jimmy Ryan and first-class fiddling by Tammy 
Rogers (who features in most of the other songs 
as well). “Rose In The Vine" and “Crawling” are 
the more introspective and mellow cuts, the lat- 
ter being the song Emmylou Harris duets on. The 
two beautiful voices together weave an aching- 
ly gorgeous sound that defies comparison. “The 


Hatfield Side”isn't about the Hatfield/McCoy fra-_ 9 


cus, but rather the Hatfield/Hadley one and it’s 
tug-of-war manifestation. 


With her label owners foursquare behind her 
and a more agressive publicity crew, The North- 
east Kingdom should give Cheri Knight the suc- 
cess she so clearly warrants. 


a 


IT MAY BE UNFAIR TO SAY, BUT SULLY 
~ DOES NOT SOUND LIKE SULLY. Pick any 
© female-fronted guitar-driven band from the 


© decade between 1984-94 and puta“sounds @ 
© like” quotation in front of it and you've got @ 


o yer review. 


ce) 


ca) 


Report proves these Canadians are ob- © 
viously unashamed of their influences. After 
all,as the saying goes, imitation is the high- 


@ 


© est form of flattery. Who hasn’t sat around © 


@ spinning discs with friends and proclaimed, 
“If {had a band I’d sound like these dudes... 


They rock!” More often than not rehashing 


© and recycling idols can sound precisely what 
© those words conjure up... reheated, used, 


io) 


@ 


© boring and dull. But in Sully’s case, it works @ 


well, perhaps because the band can ‘do’ so 


many different bands. 


© Longing for a til’ Banshees flashback? 
Try out the opener “Fifteen” with Becke Gain- 


© forth yelping and hollering like a revitalized 
© Siouxsie Sioux. Perhaps in need of a dream 


pop fix? Sully offers “Opened,” a breathy 


~ Sundays/Cocteau Twins take. “Lasterb” and 


® Bloody Valentine comparison, while the 


@ 


CORDELIA'S DAD 


SPINE 
Appleseed 


LOCAL COMBO CORDELIA’S DAD HAVE 
DONE AN ABOUT-FACE SINCE THEIR BEGIN- 
NINGS — FROM A PUNKISH ELECTRIC OUT- 
FIT TO A TOTALLY ACOUSTIC ONE. They've 
also become a quartet with the addition of 
Laura Risk on fiddle. And they have also 
become most adept at unearthing obscure 
gems of folk music (largely 19th century 
American). 


Spine, their latest, was produced by Steve 
Albini (Nirvana, Bush) and collects 13 glaomy 
vignettes arranged by the band into a stark 
and emotive disc. The playing and singing 
here are somewhat raw, but that seems to 
make this recording all the more endearing. 
The whole thing has a celtic flavor which, of 
course, is largely typical of American folk tradi- 
tions and seems to focus mainly on death and 
sex. The paucity of instruments adds to the 
authenticity of Cordelia’s music and you can 
easily fet yourself be transported back in time. 
You could Just as readily be in an English pub 
or somewhere in the Smoky Mountains, 


® though more so in the latter. 


1?) 
8 


* *Glick Clack Glog” bring the obligatory My & 


@ 


@ bouncy sinister “Otherd” has elements of @ 


e Bjork’s Sugarcube days. Deeper in, “Quasi- 


~ Juntos” finds Gainforth cast as a snarling 


© Sinead backed by swaths of increasingly @ 
@ thunderous Lush-like feedback, as well as @ 
@ the spooky gothic ambience of “Palindrone’ @ 


a 


7 versatility demands that you listen to it on 


* its own merits. 

° - Stuart Bloomfield 
@® 
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o 

@ 
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Much of Report’s enjoyability comes @ 


from this “spot-the-influence” E 
p uence” game. But its © both with delibera 


@@eeeoocsed 


All but Risk sing and there is acappella 
singing both soloand harmony. The harmonies 
have an almost frightening quality to them. 
This disc would make a wonderful soundtrack 
for a Civil War flick, especially “Spencer Rifle.” 
Granite Mills,”"the opener, with it’s reference to 
New Bedford (MA) would be unbeatable for a 
documentary about Lizzie Borden, that town's 
most infamous citizen. Cath Oss sings “Knife” 
with a sweetly detached conviction that belies 
the subject matter, And Peter Irvine's frame 
drum makes it sound all the more funerary. 
piheugh Many celtic bands use banjo, it 
aa makes me think of American folk tradi- 
ions. Tim eee banjo and guitar, and 
@ understat F 
tere harmonies on’Piigrimand“Return Again? 
recall pentacostal hymns of the south. In fact, 
several of these selections are old hymns, 


something the bandr 
esearch ; ware 
obvious success, es quite abitwith 


a thie . ome Nota joyful release but on 
e album works well presenting 


and preserving this vital, stimulating music, 
and attesting to its timelessness and beauty, 
Andwith historic folk music's popularity onthe ® 
rise, we Can expectto hear more from this inter- O 
esting and adept band. o 


Though I'm sure all the shops in the area © 
will stock this CD, Cordelia’s Dad can be con- 


tacted at POB 175 Northampton, MA 01061- . 
0175. ® 
- Meathook Williams (@) 
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RICHARD DAVIES S) 
TELEGRAPH ° 
Flydaddy/Sony (@) 


GOOD POP MUSIC WALKS A TIGHTROPE. It's © 
easy to fall off, weighted down by pretentious: © 
ness, tripping on overproduction or slipping into ° 
lazy feel-good fluff, Davies enjoys treading on thls 

highwire, and on Telegraph, he does it with envi- e) 
able style. (2) 


This is the Australian's second solo release © 
after stints with the Moles and Cardinal (a duo @ 
with Eric Matthews). The ten tracks breeze by in 
no time; a collection bright, sparkly and light as 
spring air. Daviesisn'tout to reinventrockor make 
grandiose political statements, but to simply © 
build pop songs,pure and clean. a) 


Davies’ vibrant guitar strumming along with © 
his voice, rich with a nasally down-under accent, © 
are the glue that stick the collection together. s 
Backed by the usual rock line-up, Telegraphisthen 
flavored heavily by organandpiano,aswell as sax- 8 
ophone and brass. © 


Album highs include the jangly “Confeder- © 
ate Cheerio Call" with an elegantly elaborate @ 
Coda, followed up by the summer thunderstorm 
Of “Papillon.” Another highlight is the twangy 

ain Street Electrical Parade,” sounding like a 
lost Roger McGuinn composition. Lytically,Davies © 
Oesn't break any new ground; melancholy love 
S0ngs, homesick ballads, and introspective mus- 
INgs while not remarkably innovative, all have a 
Warm friendly familiarity. 


Telegraph could be just what youre looking 6 

°F on a cool April evening when everything in © 

Your music collection seems]ustalittletoo harsh. @ 

ellowoutlistening toDaviesashe casually som 
Ersaults past onthe telegraph wires overhead. 


~ Stuart Bloomfield 
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ANi DiFRANCO 


LITTLE PLASTIC CASTLES 
Rhino Righteous Babe 


® 
HEY, WHATSA MADDA YOU? YOU GOTTA NO © TRULY A PHENOMENON, ANI DIFRAN- 
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(VARIOUS AgTIsTs) S 
EH, PAISANO! ° 


RESPECT! HERE'S A TOP-FLIGHT DOSE OF CO HAS THE SAME EFFECT ON YOUNG 
ITALIAN-AMERICAN MUSIC THAT'S GUARAN- © WOMEN OF UNFIXED GENDER PREF- 


© TEED TO PUT ASMILE ON YOUR FACE. Eigh- O ERENCE THAT ADOLF HITLER HAD ON 


teen classic tracks are assembled on Rhino's q@ GERMANS OF THE 30’S: BLIND OBE- 
way cool Eh, Paisano! They include superhits . DIENCE, UNSWERVING LOYALTY, AND 
like “Come Prima" by Tony Reno and, of - A BELIEF INTHE MESSIANIC. With that 
course, “That's Amore” by the recently late © in mind, it is very difficult to fairly ap- 
and always great Dean Martin. © praise her work without fear of lynch- 
with © ing at the hands of PC-addled, 
brickbat-wielding fem-bots. So, let's 
begin. 


Louis Prima is here 
“Angelina/Zooma Zooma’ and “Justa Gigolo.” © 
(Yeah, the tune aped note-for-note a while o 
back by David Lee Roth. Roth's was a 
creditable version, but here’s the real 


This record is certainly going to 
be looked at as a watermark: a clear 
thing. You'll like it so much more.) © divider between the old and the new. 

€t : . . +e, @ This will be the record that finally 
; A ean ac A open © alienates the coffeehouse Ani crowd 

no 4 3 and introduces her to the REAL 
Domenico Modusa ie ah i © WORLD. Her older fans will always pick 
version of the song by far. Julius © this record out as the one that killed ‘the 


© contributes his whimsical “Eh, Cumpar! © scene’ and wistfully recount alternate lyrics 


and Emilio Pericoli signs on with “Al Di chetsana onli Pudaie Ogee tetcaene 
La.” Funnyman Lou Monte joins in with a@ Michmatamaccer 

couple, including “Pepino The Italian @ 
Mouse” and “Darktown Strutter’s Ball,” Newer fans, unaware of the near 


the latterdone Italian style. Vegas staple | Deadhead-like behavior of the older 
Jerry Vale offers two gems, including © crowd, will latch onto this one like an in- 
“Mala Femina.” . © fant confronted with its first sugar donut. 
inclusion that’s a bit out of @ References to fledgling lesbian experi- 

The only niet dihe Amer- @ ences will delight the last brace of fans 
genre is “Cara Mia” by ve mn raat song » Unaware of her persistent avowed het- 
Icans, But who cares, rs eli fal © erosexuality. Her songstress skills are 
anyway. And, because = 2 Bnd pen © still evident in enough quantity to keep 
uct, the sound is i Bap ink photos 6 the older fans from completely aban- 
with thorough notes ng We Eli doning ship, but lyrically she veers per- 
Included in the 17-page : itously close to self-parody — a theme 


© only nope that Volume Two isn’t fa © hinted at by the album artwork. 


behind. . 
‘re of itallan ancestry or An appearance by the avant-garde 
Whether you t enjoyable disc with @ trumpeter John Hassell and former Peter 
not, this is a most enjo ‘ ~., @ Gabriel drummer Jerry Marotta lend a 
broad appeal. And, for the eee pe _. breadth of musicality to this album that 
guy, this is the perfect ee ep ~ shows an artist striving to break the cum- 
during dinner... perhaps W! © bersome shackles of preconception that 
anda nice chianti. Ciaol @ she’s been saddled with. For some 
- Meathook Williams @ though, these changes will mark the end 
of an era and the expiration of some 

special secret. 


- Carwreck deBangs 
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CINCO DE MAYO 


Cinco de Mayo (May 5) marks the vic- 
tory in 1862 of the Mexican army over 
French troops at the Battle of Puebla. The 
day will be observed by Mexicans and 
Mexican-Americans with celebrations and 
special school programs. 


The Battle of Puebla, although ending 
In defeat for the French, did not mean tri- 
umph for the Mexicans, as the 
French eventually captured 
Puebla, marched on to Mexico 
City andruled until 1867. But the 
Cinco de Mayo battle was impor- 
tant for several reasons. The vic- 
tory demonstrated to ordinary 
Mexican citizens that they could 
repel superior fighting power. It . 
instilled national pride and dis- 
couraged (at least overtly) fur- 
ther American and European | 
invasions of Mexico and Latin 
America. 


For Mexicans and Mexican- 
Americans, Cinco de Mayo is a — 
celebration of cultural pride and 
a show of respect for the rights | 
of people everywhere to enjoy In 
the fruits of self-determination. 


@ 


SONIC YOUTH 


MassConcerts will pre- 

sent Sonic Youth live in con- 

} cert at John M., Greene Hall at 

Smith College on Friday, April 

24th at 8pm. This show will be 

their only New England 

appearance this spring (visits 

to their Northampton home 

. don’t count). Tickets are avail- 

able for $15.50 from B-Side 

Records (Northampton), 

About Music (Greenfield), For 

The Record (Amherst), Tix 

' Unlimited (UMass) and what- 

“| ever Strawberries Record 

Stores are left. Tickets are also 

avallable from ProTix via their 

Outlets or phone (800) 477- 
6849. 


Sonic Youth's latest 
album, A Thousand Leaves 
(Geffen), will be released May 
12 (and reviewed next issue). 
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BUDDY: THE BUDDY HOLLY STORY 


The Theatre Project at West Springfield's Majestic 
Theater will be presenting Buddy: The Buddy Holly 
Story running from April 2 through May 9. After an int- 
tal run last spring, the Theatre Project is staging this 
encore presentation of the rock and roll bio-play. 
Theatre Project founder Danny Easton fs directing the 
show, Stephen Makowski is the musical director, and 
Judith Sidney the costume designer. Reprising their 
roles as Buddy and the Crickets will be Ben Ashley, 
David Healey, Tim Hosmer, and Doug Wallace. 


The Theatre Project has staged CTA 
, Festival Award Winning Productions since 
; 1992, It has received numerous honors, includ- 
_ Ing Best Production in the Pioneer Valley in 
1995 for To Killa Mockingbird. 


Tickets for Buddy: The Buddy Holly Story 

") range from $12 to $19.50, depending on the 

| time of performance, and can be purchased by 

_| calling the box office at (413) 747-7797. Box 

om; office hours are Saturday (10am-1pm), 
Tues/Thurs/Fri (2-5) and Wednesday (4-8). 


The Majestic Theater is located at 131 Elm 
| Street, West Springfield, and has wheelchair 
. accessiblity. Originally built in the 19205, the 
historic Majestic, once a popular site for films 
and vaudeville shows, closed 28 years ago, and 


has now reopened, restored. The Maj i 
: ; estic, like 
Buddy Holly, is back. 
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17¢h ANNUAL 
LESBIAN, GAY, 
BISEXUAL AND 
TRANSGENDER 
PRIDE MARGH 


The 17th Annual Lesbian, Gay, 
Jsexual and Transgender Pride |, 
larch of Northampton will take place |) 
sturday, May 2. The starting point is on |; 

\rafts Avenue in front of Pride and Joy at 
pon. The parade then marches down || 
ain Street (Route 9) and continues |, 
swn Bridge Street to Old Ferry Road. 
ye gathering point for the rally is in the Arena at the Three- 
punty Fair Grounds. Weather permitting, the rally will be held 
itside from 1-4. Entertainers, speakers and improv acts will high- 
yht the rally. Over 50 venders will have baoths set up to sell food 
1d gifts, There will be educational material available from various 
ganizations in and around the Valley, and a variety of non-profit 
‘oups will be on hand. In addition, Kidsports of Hadley will have 
play area set up near the rally for kids of all ages to play and roam 

} yout in. For additional information (advertising, booths, etc.) 
ease contact Donna at (413) 586-4649 or Christopher at (413) 

46-6900. Show your sense of community by joining the march 

: \d attending the rally! 


COLOR 
WORKSHOP 
iN 
IRELAND 


Artists with an ache to 
visit Ireland owe it to them- 
| selves to look into Patricia 
| Lambert’s upcoming Fiber 
Artist's Color Workshop in 
Western Ireland. This two- 
week tour of Ireland's west 
coast will run from July 11th 
" through the 25th. Artist/pho- 
tographer Lambert teaches at New York City’s renowned Parsons School of 
Design, and is the author of Controlling Color and co-author of Cofor and Fiber. 
She has also taught and lectured extensively on textile design, weaving, and 
fiber arts and techniques. Her considerable experience and expertise 
enhances an already enchanting exploration of Irish arts, artists’ studios, and 
countryside. “The amount of new material you bring back to your studio will 
amaze and excite you,” 
Patricia promises. 


For information on 
the Fiber Artist's Color 
Workshop in Western 
Ireland, contact Voyagers 
International at 1-800-633- 
0299 for a complete 
brochure. And hurry — 
the window of opportuni- 


New & Used CD’s 


ty closes soon. > Records & Tapes 
Q vs 273 Main Street 
Rt Northampton 


MA 01060 
586-9556 


Northampton’s Own 
Full-Time Gay Restaurant, 
Nightclub, Bar and 


25 West Street 
Northampton, MA 01060 


PRIDE MARCH 
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by 
Brooks 
Robards 


ovies 
great 
ogues. 
a: Always 
nave. Think of 
the places we've been | 
able to visit, thanks to | 
the local cineplex, 
justin the last year or 
two. Martin Scors- 
ese transported us 
to the Dalai 
Llama’s Tibet for Kundun. We traveled to 
Eastern Europe in Welcome To Sarajevo 
thanks to Michael Winterbottom. 
learned some great Japanese moves from 
Matsuoko Suo in Shall We Dance? |In each 
case, we enjoy dabbling in foreign culture as 
spectacle and then going home. 


So why don't the movies take us more 
often into the equally colorful ethnic worlds 
that exist within the U.S.? Little Italy, 
Chinatown, or the Brooklyn of Russian 
Americans, for example. Since the U.S. 


has always prided itself on being the land of © 


the immigrant, the home of the melting pot, 
you'd think Hollywood-would offer a history 
rich in ethnic movies. They're there, but not 
in the numbers you'd expect. 


The movie version of ethnic life in 
America usually reduces immigrants and 
hyphenated-Americans to the butt of a joke, 
the stereotyped “other” that scares us when 
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© we aren't laughing at their strange ways. 
Last summer Barry Sonnenfeld’s Men In 
Black turned space creatures into the ulti- 
mate illegal alien joke. 


> The myth of assimilation has dominat- 
“ed the popular imagination as well as 
© movie images of American culture. In the 
@ 1920s, Henry Ford sponsored an ethnic 
© festival at his automotive factory. Wearing 
costumes and singing songs from their 
countries of origin, immigrants marched 
@ Into a giant black pot. Out the other side 
came bona fide Americans, singing the 
Star-Spangled Banner. The myth was prob- 
ably always bogus, and never more so than 
© in the late 20th century, when the U.S. has 
@ gone global. 


© ptalians, Russians, Germans, Poles, Irish 
@ €— name an ethnic group which settled in 
@ the U.S. since the Pilgrims that has not 
... been subjected to suspicion and discrimi- 
nation. Once these minority populations 
© fearned how to drop their “alien” customs 
@ and speak regular English, they were wel- 
@ comed with open arms and pointed to with 
e pride as part of the “American tradition.” 
~ African-Americans, as well as Asians and 
© dark-skinned Latinos — less noticeably 
because of their smaller numbers — have 
been kept at arm's length until recent years 
because the color of their skin could not be 
~ “dissolved” in the great American melting 
pot. 


The movies’ celebration of America's 
® cultural diversity has been a long time com- 
@ ing. The pressure for cultural uniformity 
more often predominates. Look at how lily 
white our most talked-about and Oscar- 
z touted movies continue to be. Good wil) © 
© Hunting, L.A. Confidential, Wings of the © 
®@ Dove, Boogie Nights, The Sweet Hereafter, 
@ As Good As It Gets either have no ethnic — 
., presence or limit it to an insignifcant role. 

That blockbuster Titanic, which could have ‘ 
© been a paean to the nation's immigrant tra- 
© dition, relegates its steerage passengers to 
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extras in an ad, 
lescent love fest 


Such move 
follow a long trad: 
in which Hoilywec: 


has suppresses 

American ¢* 

nic, racial es: 

WORCD religious diz. 
i 4 \ sity. An ez¢, 


Buster Keaton s’s- 
short illustrates hoy 
immigrants furcte: 
as the butt ¢! 
jokes. It has tre 
legendary com: 
dian despera'sy 
seeking a bride. One by one, we laughed 
the rejects: first a frilly-dressed beauty 
whose blackness is initially hidden behinda 
parasol; then another young woman whe 
picks up a Yiddish newspaper, and finallya 
drag queen. 


nother example of religious and ethnc 
ecce dates back to Elia Kazan’ 
Oscar-winning A Gentleman’s Agreement 
(1947), where Gregory Peck turns being 
Jewish into something as superficial as 
wearing the color purple or liking liquorice. 
Mostly the message is that Americans mus: 
be all alike. 


It comes as no mistake that Bustef 
Keaton's comedy about marriage hinges on 
a bevy of inappropriate brides. Hollywoods 
most common means of defusing the ethnc 
threat is to feminize it. Mlchael Cimind’s 
racist account of Chinatown, Year of the 
Dragon (1985), frames the tensions 
between white and Chinese-America’ 
worlds with a romance between Mickey 
Rourke and a Chinese-American news 
woman played by the actress Ariane. The 
tule of law in cop flicks keeps the man on\op. 
in the position of dominance, and the saft? 
thing happens in movies about 
minorities. Heaven and Earth 
(1993), the final movie in Oliver 
Stone's Vietnam trilogy, tries to 
focus on an ethnic female but it 
doesn't work. The movie can't 
escape the stereotype of white 
male domination. Making the eth- | 
nic character a woman neutralizes 
the threat of difference. 


__ American anxiety about 
Immigration fills the headlines. 
Hot topics include efforts to 
establish English as the nation’s 
only official language; new immi- 
grant-bashing policies instituted 
by the INS; even the racist fears 
d = rae 


i¢ nations by Asians. Yet 


Renee Zellweger in 


PRICE ABOVE RUBIES 


AT THE MOVWIES 


Q S 
rarely do we see serious treatment of such . (1993), Latino director Gregory Nava riv- @ 
issues in the movies. , eted the moviegoing world with E/ Norte 
he respected British director Tony 2 (1 983), the story of a Guatemalan brother ‘ 
Richardson examined Mexican immi- and sister who immigrate to California. He ) 
ration in The Border (1982), but turned it (9) followed that success with the underrated © 
into another demeaning love story between © My Family (1994) and box-office hit Selena 
the border patrolman played by Jack » (1996). American Director John Sayles, , 
Nicholson and a would-be immigrant long interested in ethnic diversity — wit- — 
whose baby is kidnapped, played by Elpidia OQ ness The Brother From Another Planet ~ 
Carrillo (see Guilty Pleasures, p12). Oliver © (1984) and Matewan (1987) — seems to be O 
Stone's questionable venture into Central © turing into the Steven Speilberg of the 6 
American politics produced Salvador o Latino and Chicano worlds. Lone Star 
(1986), where two reprobate journalists (1995), nominated for a Best-Screenplay 


py James Woods and J 
Bareue by <2 4 ae @ Western, where the taboo of love between @ 


Belushi develop a moral conscience by res- Ana and tatnatead bi 
cuing Elpidia Carrillo playing yet another © | nglo and Latina leads to a bizarre case of » 
helpless female immigrant. Australian 6 hig ra) 
director Peter Weir tried to deal with mar- Unfortunately in too many cases, q, 
riages exchanged for citizenship in Green ethnophobia continues to raise its ugly : 
Card (1990), but the match between Andie © head. Richard Dreyfuss plays a befuddled 
McDowell and Gerard Depardieu fell flat. @ anthropologist who masquerades as a 9 
Critic Lester Friedman, who has edited O Doesnt) chigt from,Naw Guiness |p 
the anthology Unspeakable Images: ihe recently released Krippendort’s Tribe. © 
* © For reasons too absurd to believe, he even 


Ethnic : ; 
thnicity and the American Cinema, traCeS © grosses his kids and a female colleague up © | 


increased interest by Americans in their 


ethnic roots to the Sixties and Seventies, @ to look like tribespeople. This attempt 1 © 


tum the sexual customs of 2 primitive cul- « 


when the black power movement preached © ture into a 90-minute sight gag is appalling: .. | 


pilack fs beaufflul” Injthe EIB aim ly crude. The message reads that ethnic ~ 
pees he.workic! nei mb Sac r) wa cultural difference is un-American. 8 
Singleto: a aoe 7 i fp i 2 ; n . Unlike Europe, where nations live in close © 
t sae 2 ughes rot erste proximity and learn to appreciate diversity, @ 
ay white Americans a few things they © americans tend to think they alone repre- 
aa a or tried to ignore about Affican- @ cent the cultural gold standard. Certainly in 
merican culture. Rosewood (1996), the Hollywood version. 
Nightjohn (1996), Amistad (1997) and simi- ~ . 
lar movies are succeeding at recovering the 9 Krippendorf's Tribe comes from a long 
lost history of Black America although box © line of movies where American researchers 1c) 
Oflice figures suggest moviegoers aren't investigate — read tame or subdue — for- @ 
Parlicularly interested. eigners. Claudia Springer has written 
h : © about the examples like The Year of Living 
T Seame processihas heat aan Ks) © Dangerously (1982), Under Fire (1983) and ~ 
eet Americans! ng navel ites Cry Freedom (1987), where the investiga- © 
The. ss ceony population, in movies like" orig a journalist. Just good fun, right? In @ 
ie Biles) The Joy Luck ® wW. case of Krippendort’s Tribe, the target 
ub (1883) and The Wedding Banquel @ audience is kids from six to twelve, and — 
@ teaching kids to laugh at ethnic differences ° 
doesn't seem like such a good idea. © 
~ According to the Population Reference « 
© Bureau, more than 50% of our nation will 
® be Latino, Asian or black by 2050. At least 
» in the recently released Men With Guns, 
_ John Sayles tells an ethnic story from the 
2 “other” point of view, using Spanish wilh « 
® English subtitles. 
© whe pickings are slim this spring for 
®@ Jy movies that portray immigrant popula- 
® tions without demonizing them or laughing ~ 
@ at them. Some prospects do loom on the © 
® horizon. Hasidic Jews from Brooklyn are 
© not very happy about the plot of Boaz 
© Yakin's A Price Above Rubies. The plot _ 
@ revolves around an orthodox Jewish wife ~ 
"who has affairs with her brother-in-law and © 


oy 
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il 


@ a Latino artist. 


© Oscar, folds the immigrant story into a© | 


{ENGUSH SUBTITLES) 
1 INDEPENDENT, PRODUCTIONS FILM im association wit AMERICAN PLAYHOUSE 
sarteg ZADE SAA, tad CAV VILLALPANDO with ERNESTO GOMEZ 
ALICIA DEL LAGO * LUPE 


* TRINIDAD SUA sereempiry by GREGORY NAWA oad 
ANNATHOMAS” producié by ANNA THOMAS © Grected by GREGORY NAWA 


The documentary, 
Hollywoodism: Jews, Movies & The 
American Dream promises to take a more 
historically valid approach to Jewish ethnic 
issues. 


Kirk Wong's The Big Hit sounds like 
just another domesticated Hong Kong 
action film, but it features a multi-cultural 
cast in Lou Diamond Phillips, Bokeem 
Woodbine and Antonio Sabato, Jr. Yet 
another version of the fighting Irish in 
Ireland stereotype turns up with Butcher 
Boy, Neil Jordan’s story of an Irish boy in a 
dysfunctional family. At least Ed Bymes, 
who has a new movie, No Looking Back, 
scored two Irish-American bullseyes with 
The Brothers McMullen (1995) and She's 
The One (1996). Last but not least, Denzel 
Washington stars in Spike Lee's latest 


, movie, He Got Game, about the pressures 
_ African-American athletes face. Let's hope 
* the poor box office returns of movies like 


Krippendorf's Tribe send Hollywood a mes- 
sage that ethnicity is more than a joke. 


Intorosting Failuzos In Film Available On Video e 


by Michael Charles Hill 


t) 
@ 


nally written to be directed by Sam Peckin- 
pah, but he was forced to bow out due to 


T= quintessentially American tale was origi- 
health reasons and the film was ultimately helmed 


He is offended by 
@ 


JACK NICHOLSON « 
THEBOT 


(ee the next few days, Charlie participates in the apprehension 
of numerous Mexicans attempting to cross the border illegally. 
their treatment at the hands of the Border Patra 
_ and attempts to treat them with decency and 

respect. Among these groups is Maria, her baby, 
and Juan. When Charlie spots them and tresto 
speak with Maria, he is rewarded with a spit in the 


face. 


ip) — 


by the late British filmmaker, Tony Richardson 
[THE CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE, TOM 
JONES], who deftly handled this modern day 
western witha rare and acute understanding of our 
American culture. 


Jack Nicholson stars as Charlie Smith, an 
agent for the Immigration and Naturalization Ser- 
vice. Chazrlie, like mostAmericans, hates his job. He 
would rather work for the Forest Service or maybe 
the Department of Parks and Recreation, where 
he can feed the ducks. 


But Charlie is married to Marcy, played by 
Valerie Perrine (LENNY, SLAUGHTERHOUSE- 
FIVE}, a trailer trash spendthrift who convinces 
Charlie to relocate to El Paso, Texas, take a job 
with the Border Patrol, and buy a duplex right next 
door to her best friend from 
high school, who's hus- 
band, Cat, played by Har- 
vey Kietel {BAD 
LIEUTENANT, MEAN 
STREETS], is also a Bor- 
der Patrol! agent and 
helped Charlie get his new 
assignment. 

On Charlie’s first day at his new job, he feels uncomfortable and 
out of his element. And to make matters worse, his new partner is 
killedin what appears to be a shoot-out with suspected drug smugglers. 8 

@ 


re day while out on patrol, Charlie stops along the Rio Grande and 
spots a young Mexican-Indian woman named Maria, played by ° 
Elpidia Carrillo[SALVADOR, PREDATOR], as she is washing clothes © 
inthe river. While he tries to engage her ina friendly conversation, her < 
younger brother, Juan, steals the hubcaps off of Charlie's truck. _ 
Charlie gives chase, but cannot catch him. However, to Charlie's sur- © 
prise, Maria orders Juan to give them back. S 


What Charlie doesn't know is that Maria, along with her baby and 
younger brother, following the untimely death of her husband, have 
arrived at the border, from deep within the jungles of Mexico, in an 
attempt to cross itand seek work in America. 


Meanwhile, back at Charlie’s “hacienda,” Marcy continues to 
spend money that Charlie does not have, inan effortto create a beau- 
tiful home. Charlie is exasperated by Marcy's less than frugal ways ~ 
and allows Marcy to use her sexual charms to distract him. Deep ‘ 
down, Charlie believes that he loves his wife and is willing to do just 


about anything to make her happy. 


@ 
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piscil 
written by Deric Washburn & Walon Green and David Freeman 


directed by Tony Richardson 
starring: Jack Nicholson, Harvey Kietel, Warren Oates 
Valerie Perrine, Elpidia Carrillo, and Dirk Blocke;’ 
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One day, Cat approaches Charlie and tells 
him that their job is a thankless one and suggests 
to him that he could make some extra money run- 
ning “wetbacks” across the border. Charlie wants 
no part of it and declines his offer. 


Meanwhile, Manuel, a “coyote” employed by 
Cat, has arranged the kidnapping of Maria's baby, 
to be sold later on the black market, while she is 
interned and awaiting transport back to Mexico. 
Enraged by this action, Charlie takes it upon him- 
self to find Maria's baby and return her to her moth- 
er. But all Charlie is able to achieve is getting the 
shit kicked out of him 


When Cat learns of Charlie's extra curricular 
activities, he realizes that Charlie cannot be trust: 
ed and sets up a situa- 
tion where Charlie 
believes he is responsi- 
ble for the death of two 
Mexicans. Cat offers to 
help Charlie dispose of 
the bodies and protect 
his job, but only if Charie 
rae ¥ agrees to join his “opefa- 
tion.” Charlie has no choice. i 
Hineet een pee: Mec has crossed the line that he drew for 


Cie only path for salvation and redemption, and as af 
. eet to feel gand about himself, is too help Maria and her 
prolner cross the horder sately. But things go awry when Maria and 
pital pad rises ae drop house, Juanis shot by the coyotes/or 

drugs, and the truck th iai inginis 
apprehended by other Border Patrol agents ae Se 


Charlie takes Maria to his hou 
; se and asks Marcy to look alterhé! 
while he goes to the drop house to find Juan. Necdee’ to say, Mar 


» isnot happy about this. 


Atthe drop house, Charlie learns that his Captain, Red, played? 


Warren Oates [BRING ME TH 
COCKFIGHTER], is in cahoots " Coats tees see 


can he find any trace Of Juan. 


Continued on page 18 
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ie Actually, you are substantially correct, Billy the Kid's name was nei- 
_ ther Billy nor Bonney (he did use the“e” when he took the name). His real 
name,according to a number of western scholars, was Henry McCarty. 


McCarty was bornin Manhattan, New York,on 23 November 1859. By 
the time he was 3-years-old his family had moved to Kansas where his 
father died and his mother started a chain of hand laundries. 


The “Kid” was devoted to his mother and dropped out of school 
when he was 15 to care for her as she slowly declined and finally died of 
tuberculosis. 


It was shortly after his mother’s death, around 1875, that McCarty 
began to call himself William Bonney. While it is unclear why McCarty 
changed his name, the suggestion has been made that he did it to pre- 
vent the stain of the drunken and mildly criminal activities that he took 
up after his mother’s death from being associated with her name. 


As an aside | would also point out that despite legends to the con- 
trary, Billy the Kid was not the killer heis often made out to be. While tales 
of the west typically say that he shot one man for each of his 21 years, | 
have only been able to identify four men that Billy killed and at least one 
of those could easily be interpreted as self defense. 


The first man that Billy shot was a bullying blacksmith named Windy 
Who liked to humiliate the 18-year-old kid by ruffling his hair and 
Wrestling him to the floor of a Grant City, Arizona saloon. While being 
Pressed to the floor and roughed up Billy managed to drawa pistol from 
his belt and fire the gun directly into the blacksmith’ side. The man died 
Nstantly and Billy fled the bar, jumped on his horse and rode away,most 

ely frightened by his ownactions. 


Q: as it true that George Washington wore wooden 


teeth when his own fell out, and how did he hold 
them in? 


. 
At ceorgewashington had several sets of false teeth, but none of them 
ae Made of wood. Well-to-do people in the 18th century could ie 
eau: made of ivory, porcelain or animal teeth and Washington ha 
amples made of all of these. 
co Another source of materials for dentures was teeth ee ee 
Fr ‘PSes. | have read sources which say that during the else 
*nCh soldiers would sometimes remove the teeth of enemy 0 
asda, ould then be sold in larger French cities to surgecns W 
Sdentists, 
ing from 
The dental thieves would mostly attack officers because, being 
“PPer classes, they were believed to have the besttee 


the 


ho worked « 


Poor people who had good teeth, however, could make a few extra 
copper pieces by selling their teeth to surgeons to be made into den- 
tures fortherich. Among theFrench peasants before the revolution den- 
tistry was just another reason for loathing the rich. 


As to how one held the dentures in back in the early days, a 
dentist friend of mine tells me that it was apparently done with a 
kind of spring wire harness on the gums. She didn’t elaborate, but 
then | didn’t ask her to. 


My friend did say, however, that her researches into dental history 
made it quite clear that the Father of our Country was never happy with 
any of the dentures that he had and complained about their ill fit with a 
fair amount of frequency. 


Q: If I want to change my name to "Killer" will 


the government let me? And how would I go about 
doing so? 


A$ you can legally change your name to “Killer,” or anything else 
that tickles your fancy, by filing the proper papers at the nearest 
probate court and paying a fee of $60. 


According to the probate court, as long as your change of name 
is not being done to commit fraud or elude capture by law en- 
forcement officials you can change your name at any time. 


Before the judge signs off on your name change, however, the 
court may check to make sure that you do not have a long crimi- 
nal record and that you are not currently wanted by the police. For 
most people though, the process is quick and relatively painless. 


Two caveats: one, some clerks of court may require married peo- 
ple to get their spouse to agree to a name change and, two, the re- 
quest for a change of name must be filed in the county where you 
live. 

As an aside It should be noted that in Massachusetts you can 
actually change your name without court input by simply calling 


J yourself by a new name. 


According to one Superior Court clerk, one can even legally open 
bank accounts under an alias as long as it is not done with the in- 
tent to defraud. One may run into problems when proof of iden- 
tity is demanded, if the name change was not done in court, but 
no laws will be violated. 

There are no effective limits on what you change your name 
to. You can call yourself Killer, Bill Clinton, Torquemada, or the Duchess 
of Pembroke and the court will not stop you, However, some states, 
Minnesota for example, will not allow you to use Arabic numerals 
alone as a name, but One, Two, Three, etc., would be perfectly ac- 


ceptable. 
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NO KIDDING 


© had buried his treasure somewhere in the Green Mountains. 


by Joseph A. Citro x ve oe ’ 
One has to really flex the imagination to discover a rationale fc 


ot far from the city of Northfield, Massachusetts there is an © this while itis true that Kidd owned a home in New York City, there’srez: 
island in the Connecticut River known as Clark’s Island. A ly no evidence to suggest he ever came further inland than the norther. 
curious legend is attached to this tiny scrap of land that _ mast room of his house. 


would be more at home in any of New England's seacoast ~ E ; 
communities: For hundreds of years people have insisted that treasure is © However, Kidd’s legend traveled a little farther north due to pers. 


buried there. © tent rumors that one of his gold-heavy vessels had sunk in the Hudscn 
The story goes that a pirate ship navigated the Connecticut all the @ River z 5 F A 
way from Long Island Sound, landing at last at Clark's Island. Why they @ Though it is odd to think any pirate plunder might be hidden inland 
picked that destination is a complete mystery. locked Vermont, dreamers have combed the towns of Middlesex, Bellovs 
Falls, Wallingford, Rutland, and Waitsfield in search of Captain Kidd's booty. 


Anyway, the pirate captain and his men unloaded a heavyi 
chest full of gold, jewels, and other precious booty. 


One of my favorite stories took place in Waitsfield 

around 1800. In this story the dreamer was a young 

woman named Nancy Savage, daughter of Samuels. 
~~ Savage. 


With the skipper standing by, the men dug® 


it. Before covering it they performed amaq: 
ical ritual well known to protect buried 
treasure.They drew lots to selecta single 

crew member. His throat was slit and 
his body was thrownintotheholeon ~ 
top of the pirate chest. Thus, it 
became his spirit’s responsibility ta 
haunt the area, protecting the for- ~ 
tune from meddlesome treasure- — 
hunters. 


Three nightsin a row,Nancy dreamed that 
a large pot of Captain Kidd’s money was 
buried near a ledge just east of their 
house, At that time the common wis- 
| dom was that anything dreamed 
~ three nights in succession had to be 

true. So, on the strength of his daugh- 

ter's premonition, Mr. Savage com- 
menced digging. 


The account of the incident in Abby 
Hemenway’s Vermont Gazetteer says, It 
never entered the heads of any of the 

family... to ask how Captain Kidd should 

chance to be burying money 200 miles 
and moreinland, [during atime when only 
Indians] inhabited all the wilderness.” 


The hole was refilled, burying 
the body and the booty together. | 
Then the pirateled his men back to 
the ship and they sailed off down 
the river. 4 


For years after that, on black, 
wind-blasted nights, people would 
occasionally report seeing a phan- 
tom ship manned by a spectral crew, 
making its way up the Connecticut 
River. At the bow they‘d spot a black- 
bearded ghost whose features many 
thought they recognized. 


Anyway, because the location of the 
loot had been supernaturally disclosed, cet- 
tain magical rituals had to be observed while 
digging for it. First,no one should speak during 
the excavation process. Second, one among 
them should sit and read the Bible as the others 
dug. This was to keep away any demonic or protectiv? 


It was Captain Kidd. oa ; 
: ; ___ Spirits thatmightbe guarding the swag. Nancy did theread- 
They’dwatch as theanchor wasiet go. Then Kiddand ing while her father and brother took turns digg 

four sailors would row ashore. He'd walk around the island as if Metexcavation . ; a 

inspecting to make sure his treasure was still in place. When satisfied, ~ Crowbar | ‘on continued for several days. Then, when jabbing hs 

they’dreturn to the ship and sall off Into the night. © ince “3 nto the ground, Samuel hit the pot he was looking for. Hed 
5 tinctly heard money chink. He held his crowbar tightly against the pots? 

Of course some people doubt the whole story. hewouldn'tloseit. Then,wordlessly, he beckoned hissontocomedigitout 

After all, how could the corporeal captain have navigat- “’ Unfert 

ed his treasure ship up the Connecticut past the rocky @ unately the poor man could not make his son understand 


falls in the first place? Others swear the story <> the wanted. At length Sam Jr. broke the silence to inquire. | 


istrue,yet,asfaraslknow,notonegolddou- . oy the 
Hie ee eee ght fe) y the pot of money moved away as if sucked into the bowels oft 


» earth. Though Sam Savy; ; 
Ae o E 7 age spent years tryi cate 
Though it is completely absurd, there e again. Hemenway’‘s account cote ics Pedi cee. 
is something about Kidd that makes peo- ~ part of the matter,is...that Mr. Savage believed allthis me longashelived 


ple want to believe he ventured into © and was never ridiculed out of it.” 


impossible places. For example, durin 
P P F Ae ine 9'B So there is much confusi : fi 
the late seventeen and early eighteen » i404, sae ntusion about where - if anywhere - Capt! 
hundreds, a number of Vermonters — saitetunt ‘relies. Thereisalso confusion about where the captainhil™ 
became absolutely convinced that Kidd ~ 8h 
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art by Eric Talbot 
7 4 Continued on page 16 


dust raised trying to steer the dual-exhausted bomb out to the 
Paved road would get everyone’s attention and cause little Lar- 
Son to lose whatever faith in them he had. So they stayed put 
© onthe rock, fiddling with their earrings, tossing acorns into the 
© water, settling for Chestertields. 


© Until the moment their eyes fell on the canoes. Big shiny 
) metal ones - oars included - just sitting down there, side by 
, side by side, jostling for position with the rippling tide. The 
® two of them got to their feet, yawning, stretching, cracking their 

knuckles, casually brushing the dirt off the sleeves of their black 
© leather jackets. Then they cast a few sidelong glances, qui- 
© etly slunk themselves down the embankment, selected a ves- 

sel, threw in a couple of fluorescent orange life jackets and 

took the sucker out. Way out. Destination: the other side of 
© the lake. An ambitious quest, considering that the closest ei- 
© ther one of them had ever been to a boat was the inflatable 
© aft the brother-in-law slept on in Pratt's living room. Their 
splashy, out-of-sync paddling set the canoe on an erratic course, 
lurching, left and right, like a hooked bonefish on Wide World 
of Sports. Yet, there they were, furiously putting water behind 
them, paying little mind to those other guys, who'd entered their 
boats shortly after, and who looked like nothing more than harm- 
less khaki dots on the horizon. 


“Aim for the shorel” barked Pratt over his shoulder, and 
the canoe’s galvanized bottom scraped and screeched across 
the pebbles like the trolley into Park Street Under, coming to 
rest by a tangle of charred logs. And there, atop a sun-bleached 
boulder, under a clear blue sky, surrounded only by squirrels 
and Japanese beetles, a wooden match was struck against 
the heel of Gilvan Pratt's boot and a new day commenced to 
dawn. 


They had barely touched on the subject of quitting their 
subhuman jobs and starting another band, when the brother- 
in-law looked out and wondered, “Is it me, or are those boats 
getting closer?” Pratt agreed that they were. “In fact,” he ob- 
served, “they seem to be converging on us.” And every sec- 
ond brought them nearer, paddling, as they were, in perfect 
symphony, cutting through the current like the Royal Canadi- 


oO 


by Bob Flaherty 


ee his is getting strange,” said the brother-in-law, who 

sat with Gilvan Pratt on the shore of Communicant 

Lake and watched the boiler-bellied men with their 

clipboards as they bandied back and forth, bark- 
ing orders, tying knots and saluting each other with secret and 
ancient salutes. Although most opted for the standard ensemble 
of tan shirts and pants, a few non-conformists went with the lit- 
tle tan shorts and the skinny red knee socks with the dangling 
gold tassels - and Smokey the Bear hats on top of it. But every 
last one of them paraded around in a big colored neckerchief 
knotted at the throat with a hand-carved animal head, and enough 
sewn-on insignia to make the Joint Chiefs drool. 


“How can they bring themselves to get out of their god- 
damn cars?” said the brother-in-law, who was smoking ciga- 
retles, scratching his nuts and wondering how in the world he 
got talked into this. 
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“Don't worry,” said Gilvan Pratt, “It'll be over before you can 
bat an eye. We watch the silly bastards play Capture The Flag, 
We watch Larson pass his swimming test, we wolf down a cou- 
Ple of chili dogs and go home. In and out.” 


“Yeah, yeah,” said the brother-in-law, “but when exactly do 
We get around to smoking the two numbers we went out of oa 
Way to obtain from Dirigible Fuchs at 8 o'clock this morning 


This, Pratt knew, presented problems. There were plenty 


trees to hide behind, of course, not to mention rocks, but the 
and one of them - a 


The three canoes stopped a little ways out and those on 
board peered in, muttering little asides to one another out of 


the sides of their mouths. 

“This is where we get dressed down for taking unautho- 
rized equipment and desecrating hallowed land,” whispered Pratt. 

“No, this is when the crazy dickheads whip out their 12- 
gauges and blast us like treed raccoons,” said the brother-in- 
law. 

“Shhh,” said Pratt, “I think the fat one’s about to pronounce 
sentence.” 


He was standing up in the front of his boat, cupping his 
hands In front of his mouth and it suddenly became clear that 
it was Marty, decorated Keeper of The Coals. “YOU FELLAS 
GOT ANY MORE OF THAT SHIT?" he hollered, and his co- 
horts were all grinning like they had tails to wag. 


@ 


fe was crawling with authority figures 
Stern little guy with two Adam's apples and a hat made out of 


Otters - Io iI fish fart underwater. The 
oked like he could sme fay could just slip 


r-in-law’s car be- 
Marty, the fattest 
that station like 
in the car and 
the volcano of 


15 


noel Was hardly clear. And it's not as | 
ack to the parking lot and sit in the brothe 
USe that’s where the barbecue pit was and 
Hen Most decorated of them all, was manning 
e- 'mdall at the gates of Asgard. And getting 
™ply driving away wouldn't work any better; 


GUILTY continued from page 12 


A purpose. A goal. 


On his return across the border, with 
Maria's baby safe beside him in his car, he is 


ambushed by Cat and Captain Red. Another «@ 


shoot-out leaves them both dead. 


Charlie returns to the same spot in the « 


river where he originally met Maria and deliv- 
ers her baby. Maria is overwhelmed with joy. 


And Charlie? Who knows what will hap- — 
pen with his life, but you can be sure that it is © 


forever changed. 


ii @ Fith an exceptional score by Ry Cooder “ 
and poignant songs by Freddie Fender, ® 


this universally overlooked and underrated 
film, contains a classic scene between Jack 
Nicholson and Harvey Kietel that should be 


included in any retrospective of Nicholson's © 


career. 


@ 


WEIRD continued from page 14 


Though thought by many to be an inno- 
cent man,he was tried, sentenced and hanged 
in England. Yet there are those who insist he is 


buried in the King’s Chapel churchyard in » 


Boston. How his body might have ended up 


there is never explained, but for a while it was ~ 


popular to say that if an interested party were 


to visit his tomb at midnight, tap three times, @ 
and ask in a whisper, “Captain Kidd, for what « 


were you hanged?” the pirate will answer 


nothing. 
@ 


(Joe Citro wants to hear your sto 
ries about oddball events along 
the Connecticut River and in all 
six New England states. You cah 
contact him through VMag or at 
jJacitro@vbimail.champlain.edu) 
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by G. Michael Dobbs 


| a ve shrink-wrapped packages protect foodstuffs 

Pa Wri appear to look like extruded tubes of 

white Play-doh dotted with chunks of green 

onion. Ugly brown fruit covered in spikes the 

size of footballs are piled into cardboard boxes. 
Shelves are lined with cans of jackfruit and pickled duck 
eggs. Cellophane packages contain items such as lemon 
tings and dried cuttlefish. 


David Lynch’s pantry? No, it’s an Asian food store. 
For an area as Old World European as western Massa- 
chusetts, the inventory of a typical Asian market can seem 
a bit strange indeed. It’s easy to characterize a region or 
community by its food. Looking at the French meat pies, 
kielbasa and Goya products you'll find in nearly every 
supermarket in the Valley, it’s easy to see ethnic popula- 
tions such as French Canadian, Polish, and Hispanic. If 
you get past the Stop and Shops to the neighborhood mar- 
kets, you'll see the ethnic influences even more. Stop in 
at Springfield’s Union Market on a Saturday, and you'll 
see a United Nations of sorts. Ethnic groups of long-stand- 
ing in the Valley — Hispanic, African-American, Italian, 
Portuguese, Polish, Irish — standing at the long butcher 
counter along with the area’s newest immigrants, Russians 
and Southeast Asians. 


Food is the great denominator. We all have to eat, and 
in a foreign land, we want to prepare those dishes which 
give us comfort. 
Traditionally, one | 
of the first busi- * 
nesses to emerge in 
an ethnic neigh- 
borhood is a mar- 
ket which features 
the food of back 
home. 

Pathe growing 

i Asian popula- 
tion of the Valley 
is no exception. 
There are at least 
eight Asian mar- 
kets in the area 
(four in Spring- 
field, one in 
Chicopee, and 
three in Hadley) 
which cater to Chi- 


nese, Vietnamese, Thai, and Korean immigrants. Naturally, 
with the popularity of Asian food, non-Asian residents 
also go to these markets to buy ingredients they need for 
cooking at home. 


PAhe recent growth of the Asian population in western 

Massachusetts has been the result of agencies such as 
the Refugee Resettlement Program of the Diocese of Spring- 
field and Lutheran World Services. Both have been find- 
ing homes for the thousands of people who have fled from 
countries such as Vietnam and Cambodia. Many of the 
Southeast Asians were cither boat people who fled from 
the Communist regime in Vietnam illegally or are people 
whose families contain an Amerasian. An agreement be- 
tween Vietnam and the United States allows for the im- 
migration of a person whose father was an American 
serviceman (as well as that person’s family). 


The culture shock of leaving a refugee camp in the 
Philippines or one’s home in Vietnam is lessened by the 
neighborhood market where you can find not only the 
taste of home, but also rent the videos and buy the music 
of your culture. My wife and I were introduced to this 
experience eight years ago when we became foster par- 
ents to a teen-aged Vietnamese girl named Chau. 


aee quickly learned that a hamburger does not neces- 

sarily have an international appeal or that sweetened 
cereal for breakfast is not a substitute for someone who 
has been raised on 
fish and rice to 
start her day. The 
Asian markets 
saved our sanity 
and prevented our 
daughter’s starva- 
tion. Incidentally, 
the two “Ameri- 
can” foods she 
made her own 
were ice cream 
» (she refused to eat 
any other dairy 
food) and _ kiel- 
basa, which she 
would make into 
delicious stir fry 
dishes. 


For non-Asians 
whose experiences 
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with Asian food has been limited 
to La Choy chow mien out of a 
can, or sweet and sour pork 
drowned in a thick red sugar sauce, 
a trip to a real Asian market will be 
a revelation. Immediately, the aro- 
mas hit you when you walk in. 
Most of the markets run by 
Vietnamese have a small Buddhist 
shrine in the rear of the store, and 
the smell of incense combines with 
fresh fruit, vegetables, and the 
odors of a butcher shop. Twenty- 
five and fifty pound bags of rice are 
stacked on shelves or piled on pal- 
Icts in the aisles. Fresh duck eggs are | 
stacked on counters. Posters featur- 
ing Asian recording stars cover the 
walls. Typically, one entire aisle is 
devoted to noodles, while another 
is dedicated to sauces... Chinese 
sauces such as hoisin and plum, 
and fish and chili sauces used by 
Southeast Asians. 


Boxes of fresh vegetables and 
fruits crowd the entrance. The 


spiked footbal] shaped fruit is call the durian. It’s taste is won- 


derful I’ve been told, but I can’t get past the terrible smell. 
Papayas also about the size of footballs are for sale at about $3 
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each. Tiny bananas, most not 
much larger than your index fin- 
ger, are also available. They have 
an intense flavor. 


Wf you like your food spicy, for- 
get about Tabasco sauce. From 
the little dried peppers the wait- 
ers at Chinese restaurants warn 
you about, to a staggering vari- 
ety of hot sauces, Asian markets 
have the fire you desire. One day 
I brought a friend who likes a lit- 
tle zip in his cuisine into an Asian 
market in Springfield and he 
picked up a bottle of chili sauce. 
He asked the sweet-faced older 
women at the register if the sauce 
was really hot. She looked up and 
said with a smile, “You die!” He 
bought it anyway. 
_ Wn Springfield, the center for the 
Asian population is the Forest 
Park neighborhood. There is a 
market on Dickinson Street near 
the “X” itself, and another off of 
Sumner on Pomona Street. An- 
other market is a few minutes 
away on Belmont across from the Food Mart. Accompany- 
ing these markets is a clothing store, a video shop, an in- 
surance agency, several restaurants, and a karaoke coffee shop. 
There’s another market on Sprinfield’s Main Street which 
specializes in Korean items. 


In Hampshire County, there are three markets, all on 
Route 9. Sharing the same building as the adult bookstore at 
the Hadley side of the Coolidge bridge is the most jam-packed 
market I’ve ever been in. Merchandise is piled almost to the 
ceiling. It's a claustrophobe’s nightmare. Yet the market was 
filled with people selecting their merchandise, and visiting 
with one another. 


sian markets do sell more than just Asian goods. The 
4 whop owners understand that broadening their services 
and merchandise can bring in more than just their Asian 
clientele. While I was waiting to purchase a papaya at the 
market in Hadley, the African-American woman ahead of 
me was dropping off her utility payments, while behind me 
was an Hispanic woman buying a bottle of Jamaican cola. 
In Springfield, the Saigon Market on Belmont Street has an 
area devoted to Goya food for Hispanic customers. The Asian 
market on Pomona Street has a full selection of state lot- 
tery games. 


Wn fact, the market on Pomona Street is unique among the 

area’s Asian market. The owners took over the old Pomona 
Street Market, a neighborhood landmark. They told me they 
like their new location ( they had been up at the corner of 
Dickinson and Sumner in the middle of the “X”) as there 
was more parking. They added though there were too many 
“bad kids,” in the neighborhood. 


Some things don’t change for the small shopkeeper 
no matter what their nationality. 
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THE LEGACY OF GAY IMMIGRATION 
TO THE VALEEYASINIGE om 


by Francesca Fairchild 


hhhh, the Valley! Land of quiet, 
A seeps little burghs and tweedy New 
ngland colleges, where the high- 
light of public p 
nightlife generally | 
consists of amateur 
poetry readings, a 
movie at the art 
house or mall, or the 
option of any of the 
essentially one or 
two dance clubs | 
around that have | 
More in common | 
with barn dances for |; 
the relatively unini- | 
tiated, than a sophis- } 
ticated clubbing 
scene, (And, yes, 
sometimes the local 
stage is graced with 
an excellent theatre, 
dance or music pro- 
duction.) 


Understandably, 
most of the people 
whocome to thearea 
for college (affec- 
tionately referred to 
as the transients), are 
more than eager to 
leave by the time 


graduation roles around. According to ; 
many students, the area is quaint andrel- ; 
atively diverse, but there is simply noth- - 


ing to do here — neither professionally, 


Nor (in most ways), recreationally. Unless ! 


one is a professor or business owner, the 
career options are highly limited; and 
unless one has personal connections, or 
some comparable reason for being here, 


there’s little else that’s acompelling draw. - 


Nonetheless, over the past 25 years or 
so, the Valley has been steadily attracting 
new settlers. In fact, the population boom 
is now so intense that both residents and 
students alike complain of daily traffic 
and parking crunches which many claim 
did not exist even five years ago: Clearly, a 


lot of peoplewho havecomehereoverthe | 


years have, for whatever reasons, not 
ended up leaving. 


mong this population of relatively 
I Knew immigrants to the Valley are gay 
| and lesbian individuals who over the past 
| quarter century have both made a home 
j here and evolved intoa community of sub- 
‘ stantial political and eco- 
nomic force. As _ this 
community has grown in 
numbers and stature, it 
has gained recognition of 
international propor- 
tions. Like San Francisco 
on the west coast, the Val- 
ley has become one of sev- 
| eral east coast 
| destinations for a certain 
percentage of the gay and 
lesbian population. 


Yet, unlike the gay and 
lesbian community of San 
Francisco, the segment of 
| the gay and lesbian popu- 
| lation which has migrated 
to the Valley has demon- 
| strated a conscious prefer- 
| ence fora bucolic enclave, 
} such as that 
which exists | 
} here, in 
) which they 
can live a 
| slower-paced, 
and in some 
ways more 
lifestyle than 


traditional, 
their west coast comrades. 


This major attraction to 


l 

J 

I 

j the Valley is apparent to 
| Karen Bellavance-Grace, who 
; co-owns with her partner, a 
Northampton-based gift 
. Shop and resource center 
| called Northampton’s Pride 
| and Joy. Bellavance-Grace 
} makes it her business to know 
j what's going on socially, 
j politically and economically 
- in the gay and lesbian com- 
l munity as a whole, as well asin 
| the Valley specifically, As she 
| puts it, the (gay and lesbian) | 
} people who choose to live 
j here, as opposed to San Fran- 
j cisco, clearly have not set as 
priorities in their lives to 
| 

| 

I 


reside in a place where there’s a never-end- 
ing public social scene and nightlife. 


“The people who call me with ques- 
tions about moving to Northampton are 
generally past 35, and are more settled in 
terms of career and family,” she says. 
“They are really trying to make sure this is 
a good place for themselves and their kids 
in terms of a safe environment, a good 
school system, and also good real estate 
options. They usually have already heard 
that Northampton and the surrounding 
area is pretty diverse and liberal. And they 
want a quiet place.” She adds that many 
of those who currently make the move to 
the Valley are upper middle income, and 
own their own businesses for which they 
can fairly easily create a new clientele 
base. For those who neither own their 
own business nor are academics, she says, 
she offers the low-down on the local econ- 
omy, including the notion that career 
opportunities in the Valley is almost an 
oxymoron, and that jobs in the area are 
pretty much limited to a relatively few 
low-wage, dead-end service and retail 
positions. 

\/et, for the gay 

I and lesbian 
community here, 
the local economy 
is generally not an 
issue as important 
as “quality of life,” 
and relative peace 
of mind. Major 
factors in this par- 
ticular mix 
include living ina 
community which 
is not only intel- 
lectually rich and 
diverse, where 
new ideas and 
ways of living can 
be nurtured, but 
which also 
demonstrates its 
support of legisla- 
tion undergirding 
new or alternative 
lifestyles which 
may be fodder for 
active prejudice 
on the part of 


those with a limited understanding. Since Amherst has the hon- 
orable distinction of being one of the first municipalities in the 
country to have drafted and ratified by 1970 civil rights legisla- 
tion (protecting essentially everyone, including gays and les- 
bians), the town of Amherst, and the rest of the Valley, with its 
five colleges (two of them considered to have been hotbeds of 
1960's anti-war and civil rights activism), became, by 1973, alog- 
ical destination for increased gay and lesbian migration and com- 
munity-building. 

or many gay and lesbian Valley people who were students 

here in the 70's, the Amherst civil rights bill, as it came to be 
known, was not only a welcoming and empowering document, 
but reflective of action which would increasingly be undertaken 
by towns and cities across the country in the face of states unwill- 
ing to move forward on the matter. (Case in point: After 17 years 
of political struggle, Massachusetts ratified its civil rights bill in 
1989.) 


Only a few years after passage of the Amherst civil rights leg- 
islation (by 1978) the ranks of those coming out and joining the 
gay movement at college campuses across the nation had swelled, 
and the 5 colleges in the Valley were no different. The late 70's 
was a time of powerful transformation for the gay movement. It 


was the era of both Studio 54 and Harvey Milk, all being joyously ! 


celebrated by a generation that had been 
weaned on Stonewall. The social and political 
gains enjoyed by those who had seen the suf- 
fering of the older generation of gays and les- 
bians fueled the movement as a whole and 
spawned an unprecedented openness about 
gayness, including public conversation and 
enlightenment that is on-going to this day. 


At about the same time as the numbers of 
openly gay and lesbian youth in the Valley 
burgeoned, Northampton was being convert- 
ed from a down-and-out city center to the aes- 
thetic, viable and quaint shopping district it is 
today. Bill Hickman of UMass’s gay/les- 
bian/bisexua] apparatus, the Stonewall Cen- 
ter, recalls the beginnings of the gay and 
lesbian immigration to the Valley, and how 
this coincided with Northampton center's renovation and evolu- 
tion into a gay and lesbian haven. As a Valley native and high 
school student in the 70’s, he saw the process first hand. “Most of 
the early immigrants were student activists who settled into the area 
after college. How the immigration really began,” he says, “was 
through word of mouth. UMass and the Amherst area already 
had this national reputation tor being alternative because of the 
anti-war and civil rights protests which took place in the late 60's 
and early 70's. So, when Amherst ratified the civil rights bill, it 
really attracted more (gay and lesbian) people to the area. So, the 
earliest immigration to the Valley was really a product of those 
two factors — a great alternative kind of educational opportuni- 
ty at the colleges, in an area that was already known for being 
pretty radical, and a community that stood behind this then- 
unique civil rights bill it had ratified.” 

Hickman adds that Northampton has over time become 
known as a gay — and especially a lesbian — mecca because ini- 
tially many of the area’s earliest gay and lesbian activists settled in 
Northampton (and the surrounding area) when they were stu- 
dents and never lett. This transformation occurred as the city’s 
business and real estate options were being revived through the 
renovation of the late 70's. Thus, as Hickman observes, 
“Northampton was a natural place for students to move to. There 
was, at the time, an increasing amount of new, available, afford- 
able living space, which was also close to the colleges. And after 


these same gay and lesbian students had graduated, and had set- 
tled into the area, a lot of them started their own businesses. And 
since they had maintained the political and social connections 
they had had in college here, there was already this strong net- 
work to work with, and our strength asa community just emerged 
over time.” 


As Hickman suggested, and as almost any Valley person can 
attest to, although an increasing number of gay men may be mov- 
ing to the area, it is due to the local population imbalance that 
Northampton has been known as more of a lesbian than a gay 
city. One oft- cited, rarely contested reason for the population 
imbalance, is that the larger Valley population is already dispro- 
portionately comprised of women. This is in part because of the 
five colleges in the area, two are women’s schools. These single- 
sex schools include Smith College, located in the heart of 
Northampton, and Mt. Holyoke College in South Hadley. Both 
have sizable, openly lesbian populations, and combined with the 
lesbian contingencies at UMass, Hampshire College, (and per- 
haps Amherst College), women in general, including those who 
specifically identify as lesbians, have historically outnumbered 
men in general, including those who specifically identify as gay. 
Since many of these gay and lesbian students remain in the area 
after graduating from college, the population imbalance of les- 
bians to gay men is in this way maintained 
within the local community. 


Oye logical result of this population 
imbalance, is that since the 1970's, les- 


bians have traditionally held sway in Valley 
gay politics. By the early 1990’s however, it 
was the politics of many of these earliest les- 
bian immigrants to the area which were at 
the heart of the complex and divisive issues 
which ultimately led to more diversity with- 
in that community. Laura Tilsley, a graduate 
student in Communications at UMass, who 
served for five years as director of the Les- 
bian, Gay and Bisexual Political Alliance of 
Western Massachusetts (the Alliance), recalls 
the atmosphere in the Valley lesbian com- 
munity at the time. She had moved to the 
Northampton area in 1983 to attend UMassas 
an undergraduate, and right away had become involved in local 
gay politics. “The watershed issue was the Valley’s Pride March of 
1991,” she says. “The lesbians who had been here since the 70's, 
and even after that, had had this really firm control of both local 
(gay) politics, and the Pride March event. They had tended to be 
this very separatist, even militant and intolerant group of people, 
and they were not open to (publicly or politically) acknowledging 
a larger understanding of the variations of sexual orientation. 
And their consensus-based methods of decision-making were 
incredibly time-consuming, antiquated and inefficient. It’s 
understandable why they were initially very insular, but the times 
were changing, and more political openness was reasonable. So, 
this was reflected in the major differences over whether or not to 
re-name the March. Those of us who were younger or newer to 
the area were more open to calling it the Lesbian, Gay, Bisexual 
Pride March. The older generation was dead-set against that 
name, and wanted to continue to call it the Lesbian and Gay Pride 
March. These older lesbians eventually took over the meetings 
anda major split formed. I was part of the group which wanted to 
make more changes within the community and be more open to 
different sexual orientations. For example, unlike many lesbians 
of the older generation, those of us who were newer participants 
in area politics were obviously open to the fact that people can be 
bisexual, and also that bisexuals are not necessarily political or 


ssocial traitors to people who identify as lesbian or gay. So, it was 
oonly after some very intense, highly facilitated meetings, that we 
ccame to call the March, the Lesbian, Gay, Bisexual Pride March.” 


_A ccording to Tilsley, it was through this 1991 process of appre- 
WM \ciating greater diversity within the Valley gay and lesbian 
ccommunity that the community really began to noticeably 
e2volve into what it is today. She appreciates the fact that 
aalthough some of the lesbians of the older generation have, fora 
variety of reasons, moved away over the years, many are still here 
aand are a strong segment of a gay community which is more polit- 
iccally and socially rich and comfortable than ever before. 


As for the relatively few gay men in the Valley, the process of 
community evolution has been more peaceful, and hardly 
fraught with the periods of upheaval that have in part character- 
iized the Valley lesbian community. 


Yet, in 1998, for many Valley gay men and lesbians both, the 
culmination of the evolution of the [-=== 

llocal lesbian, gay and bisexual (LGB) 
community over the past quarter centu- 
ty of immigration and community- 
thuilding, has created a new and positive 
ssense of past, present, and future. They 
ssay they truly feel a sense of place, pur- 
fpose, andcomfort here. As Bill Hickman 
cof UMass’s Stonewall Center puts it, “We 
aare accepted here. Gays and lesbians 
Thave been fully assimilated into the 
llarger community to the point where 
tthe Valley is really great place tolive. We 
aare buying homes and raising families. 
In fact, in Springfield a number of gay 
mmen are gentrifying certain areas that 
Ihave long been in decay. We are in fact 
oconsidered an asset to the city.” 


This rather popular view, however, 
iis a bit of a concern to others in the LGB 
ccommunity. According to Stacey Roth, 
vwho currently chairs the Alliance, it is 
tthis sort of sentiment which, although 
ssomewhat understandable, has led to a 
edangerous degree of political compla- 
ccency within the Valley gay and lesbian 
ccommunity. “What a lot of (Valley gay 
cand lesbian) people don’t fully recog- 
inize is that we are tolerated here, not 
accepted,” she says. “There’s a big dif- 
tference. One way we learned this was = 
Ithrough the defeat of the Domestic Partnership Ordinance (DPO) 
iin Northampton a few years ago. Everyone thought the DPO 
would pass without a problem, so a lot of people didn’t bother to 
‘vote. When it didn’t pass, and we found out it was because (gay 
and lesbian) community turnout was low, it was obvious that not 
‘only are we not completely accepted in the larger community, but 
‘that if we aren’t vigilant about our own progress, and we get com- 

placent, we could easily lose what we've worked so hard for.” 


Roth says that she appreciates the great life the gay commu- 
nity has built here over the past 25 years of immigration and com- 
munity-building, yet is working to remind people that there’s still 
along way to go. “Yes, today, in 1998, of the 9 (Northampton) 
city council members 3 are out and gay, and yes, there’s an out gay 
male sergeant on the Northampton police force. He’s married, 
andhas kids too. But, all this doesn’t mean there are no problems 
here. For example, that sergeant would be the first one to point 
out that of the number of crimes committed in the city, a number 


of them are hate crimes, and a significant percentage of those are 
directed against the LGBT community.” 


In an effort to combat the misperceptions and consequential 
political behavior, Roth and the Alliance are stepping up their 
efforts to avert the possibility of any foreseeable future political 
disasters. She says two of the many projects the Alliance is work- 
ing on include helping to forge a strong statewide alliance of gay 
and lesbian organizations, as well as creating a stronger network 
of local gay and lesbian organizations. “We have so many great 
local arts, cultural, social, political, business and other organiza- 
tions, but they aren’t coordinated in such a way that they could 
easily and constructively come together for mutual support, or 
working towards a common goal. And since the next elections in 
Northampton in a couple of years are probably going to be very 
interesting, it’s even more important to start this sort of organiz- 
ing now.” 

tganizations and some businesses, 

like the Alliance, the Stonewall 
Center, and Northampton’s Pride and 
Joy, among many others, exist in part in 
order to help ensure a high quality of life 
for the local LGB community. As tangi- 
ble links between the past and future, 
these institutions are the legacy of the 
lesbian, gay and bisexual immigrants, 
who over the past 25 years have made 
tremendous social, political and eco- 
nomic progress for not only the present 
LGB community, but for each new gen- 
eration of out people: the future. 


In fact, it is for the sake of the future, 
and in memory of the past, that most 
gay organizations and businesses make 
themselves accessible to young people 
in search of guidance, support and/or 
opportunities. One such organization, 
OutNow, is actually a national opera- 
tion, and functions through its chapters 
in high schools across the country. Its 
purpose is to offer an atmosphere in 
which gay, lesbian and bisexual high 
school students, along with classmates 
who are not yet sure about their orienta- 
tion, can safely and comfortably be out 
and meet others who are out. 


Naturally, the kids in OutNow 
: socialize with each other and with the 
kids in chapters at other schools, but just as important, they are 
social and political leaders. They coordinate and participate in 
interscholastic conferences and give speeches at other high 
schools on important subjects relevant to the LGB community. 
These subjects range from what it’s like to be out in high school, 
to the issue of AIDS. QutNow kids also help create and enforce 
school policies establishing a safe and sane atmosphere not only 
for kids who are out, or want to be out, but for kids who, regard- 
less of sexual orientation, are the target of jeers, threats or vio- 
lence from homophobic classmates who hold stereotypical views 
about what they assume a gay person is like. “The worst insult in 
highschool is for one guy to callanother guy a ‘fag,’” says John Cob- 
bins, a high school junior and active member of a local OutNow 
chapter. “And most of the guys who get picked on this way are 
usually not even gay. It’s just that some people have this idea that 
Say guys are really effeminate — even though effeminacy is actu- 
ally related to personality, and has nothing to do with sexual ori- 
entation. There are plenty of men who are totally straight, who 


are also effeminate, and there are just as many men who are gay, 
who are very, very traditionally masculine.” 


Erica Tucker, an environmentalist, and fairly recent immi- 
grant to the Northampton area, advises the OutNow chapter Cob- 
bins attends. She acknowledges that the fact that OutNow exists, 
suggests that at least in the Valley, today’s high school kids have a 
much safer environment in which to be out than did most kids, 
from any location, ofa little over a generation ago. However, she 
is quick to add that if today’s society and its schools were really so 
positively different from a generation ago, then there would be no 
need for an organization like OutNow. “The kids I know in Out- 
Now, especially the outspoken ones who give speeches and orga- 
nize events, are really brave,” Tucker says, “and actually are not 
representative of gay, lesbian or bi high school kids in the Valley. 
Most kids don’t have the courage to be out in high school. They’re 
still subject to their parents’ authority, and a lot of parents aren't 
supportive. And, there’s still alot of violence against the LGB com- 
munity in a lot of places. The few kids who are really out and out- 
spoken (in the OutNow group I advise) come from really 
supportive families. That makes a difference in how they see 
themselves, and how confident they are in themselves and their 
sexual orientation.” 


Larry Mortenson, and Brad (who prefers to exclude his sur- 
name) are also members of Tucker’s OutNow chapter. Like Cob- 
bins, who plans on ultimately entering the field of sports 


medicine, Mortenson and Brad are typical of the sort of trend-set- 
ting high achievers Tucker alludes to. Mortenson, a junior, plans 
on going into politics or journalism. “I’m really glad that unlike 
many gay men from the Stonewall era, I don’t have to drown 
myself in alcohol and drugs. I can be out and have a real life. | 
totally look forward to working with the public someday, and to get- 
ting married.” Brad, a senior who is considering becoming a per- 
formance artist, will be attending Amherst College next fall. He 
says that unlike Mortenson, he does not see himself one day tied 
down to one person in a marriage. “It’s too confining, and it seems 
unnatural to assume that one relationship could last for an entire 
lifetime,” he says. “I definitely do whatever feels right for me, and 
I'm not into politics. I’m also out. That wouldn’t have been pos- 
sible along time ago. 1am completely comfortable being out. The 
world is sucha different place than it used tobe. | feel totally safe.” 


A s these kids certainly reflect the glowing future of the LGB 
ommunity, their varying views and lifestyle choices also 
indicate the wide range of dramatic changes made in the Valley 
since the first wave of openly gay and lesbian immigrants landed 
here 2S or so years ago. With such clear and measurable progress 
having been made, veterans of the struggle can take tempered joy 
in knowing that their hard work has, and will, continue to pay off. 


> 


OF COMMUNITY AND COMMUNICATION: 


An Interview with Luis Melendez 
by Lisa Blake, Independent Eye Productions 


What contemporary reasons draw new iminigrants to come and 
stay in the Valley? 

Starting in the middle of this century, one of the later groups of 
people to come to settle and call the Valley home are Puerto Ricans. 


The following is an interview [had with Luis Melendez about his 
migration to the Valley. 


LUIS MELENDEZ: Whiat do issues of sexual orientation 
have todo with my being here, and when did [become a Latino? 
Well, wasn't always a “Latino.” Once Twas just Luis Melendez. 
Do you understand? [want to emphasize that living in the Val- 
ley has to do with family life, because 1am raising my daughter 
here, and her mother lives in this area, And also | have employ- 
ment bere thatis as meaningtul as being a part of my commu- 
nity, as part of my people. 

LISA BLAKE: Why have vou chosen the Valley as your 
homebase? 

LM: In this environment [am able to do more than if I was 
part of a larger environment because net as much is happening 
here and Tam able to take advantage of more of it; it is more 
accessible. ‘fo be productive and to have an impact are impor- 
tant to me. | am interested in communication and access. 
Working with people who are involved in various arts and com- 
mumity projects, it is cusier to lave an impact in the communi- 
ty. The Valley is an attractive alternative. 

Luis was bord int Sai puan, Pucrto Rico and lived there until he 
moved to Paris in 1972 atlage fourteen. His futher left for France 
because the political, social and economic sittuition was miore promis. 
ing thant in Puerto Rico at the time. When his parents returned to 
Puerto Rico Luis remained in Paris, living on his own and supporting 
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himself through high school and beginning university. Luis found the 
Parisian environment rich with diversity, intellectual activity, and an 
aesthetic preoccupation that questioned gender roles, sexuality, and 
that was strongly influenced by a feminist outlook. 


LB: What drew you away from Paris? 


LM: I met a wonderful woman who | was very much in love 
with, and I knew also that I always loved men. It was a time of 
social change, experimenting, and having the vision to estab- 
lish different kinds of relationships... and the ability to live 
those changes. We were hopeful -- we really were -- to have rela- 
tionships based on equality and liberation. The world became 
much wider and we wanted to change the larger society with 
our own vision. 


In 1978, taking a break front their studies and curious to discov- 
er America, Luis and his wife came to Boston, living there for almost 
fwo vers. 

LM: | experienced my first sense of racism against Puerto 
Ricans in Boston, which was different than the fear of foreigners 
I experienced in France. I hadn't encountered specific racism 
against Puerto Ricans until] came to the U.S. It was also the first 
time I heard of the term "Latino." I started becoming a Latino as 
I realized I was part of a community that was facing institution- 
al racism... and that the effects of that racism are an enormous 
loss of human potential and alot of human suffering. 


Luis and his wifercturned to Paris, where their daughter was bom. 
Less thatta vear later he and his wife applied to and were accepted by 
UMass sand returned again to the U.S., this time to the Valley. 

LM: [was attracted by the flexibility in American education. 
We were settled in family housing. That was a good situation, 


but we thought that the academic set- 
ting would be... a liberating experience, a 
liberating environment, that we would 
find something happening. And there 
were some things happening, but there 
was also a lot that was oppressive. 


LB: So what kept you here in West- 
ern MA? 


LM: In 1983 I started working with 
WMUA, the student radio station at 
UMass. In 1985 I was hired by WFCR to 
produce a Spanish language program 
that has been in existence for many 
years, one that is a very important insti- 
tution in our Western New England 
community. The name of the program is 
Tertulia; it airs on WFECR 88.5 fm on Sun- 
day nights from 8 until midnight. It's 
one of the rare Spanish language pro- 
grams on National Public Radio and it is 
definitely a service that WFCR gives to 
the Latino community. Working at 
WFCR has been one of the most impor- 
tant reasons that I've stayed in Western 
MA. 


LB: Why did you get involved in the 
media? 

LM: I chose media because I think 
I'm most gifted at facilitating dialogue 
and creating a forum for people to voice 
their vision of how things could be, 
because at the base of social change 
there has to bea vision. For that vision to 
be nurtured, articulated, implemented, 
and shared, that vision has to be dis- 
cussed and broadcast to the widest possi- 
ble number of members of the 
community. I saw my interest in com- 
munication and my knowledge of music 
and language as the skills that I could 
contribute to that positive change. And 
I continue as a media producer working 
with projects and issues of community 
development in the Latino community. 

LB: How has your homosexuality 
been received in your Latino communi- 
ty and in your workplace? 


YOU BOUGHT THE 
LONG PACKAG 
OR 50 DOUB 


LM: Havinga stable and very satisfy- 
ing employment situation at the univer- 
sity, at the radio station, has allowed me 
to explore other possibilities. I am pro- 
ducing radio and organizing a Spanish 
language public access television pro- 
gram throughout the region for the dis- 
cussion of HIV and AIDS prevention 
issues among Latinos, Between the two 
I've found the right kind of employment 
so that I can be productive and find the 
satisfaction that I need. 


Also, I don't feel the need to separate 
my sexual orientation from my work or 
community. And this is really impor- 
tant. I feel very fortunate and very 
happy with the process through which 
I've gone. I am very busy with many 
people in my professional life, so I need 
an oasis of peace and tranquility where I 
live my life with my family. And over 
the years I've come to feel more and 
more comfortable sharing with the rest 
of the community the fact that I’m 
homosexual, and that I have a partner 
whom I love. 


At this point I feel that it's good, 
nothing special, that it’s normal, that I 
can live my life without worry and just 
be whom I am and feel accepted and 
supported by my Latino community. I 
have had more conflict with anglo-gay 
context than with my own (Latino), 
basically because prejudices and the 
ignorance of other cultures that prevails 
in the mainstream society is also present 
in the gay context. 


LB: Any ideas on how to alleviate 
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y THEY HAD A CRUNCHY 
SHELL AND A GOOEY 
INTERIOR. 
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that conflict? 


LM: This is not a criticism, this is an 
invitation to everybody — to people of all 
sexual orientations -- to question their 
assumptions about Latinos and other peo- 
ple. To allow Latinos a space to share their 
tich experiences. 


LB: Do you feel supported by the Val- 
ley community in general in this process 
of growing into yourself as a Latino, as a 
homosexual, as a whole human being? 
That is, has this process been aided by 
being a member of the Valley? 


LM:I think so. I think that the Amer- 
ican society provides for any foreigner, for 
someone coming from outside. That 
there is always a sort of independence in 
relation to the place that is receiving you. 
As a foreigner coming to the Valley, I've 
been able to find in that independence a 
very productive and positive distance 
from what's happening. lam able to con- 
tinue living the way I see fit andin the way 
that makes sense to me in this environ- 
ment. It's important because I've been 
able to survive well here and have been 
able to finda purpose. There is areason for 
me to be here: I'm working with my com- 
munity. These are circumstances that give 
me a joyful reason to be here. 


In order for us to flourish here there 
has to bean economic base. We have tobe 
able to earn a living decently. I've been 
very fortunate. That's not the case for 
everybody. 


Again, one of the reasons I'm here is 
that | have a daughter who grew up in 
Amherst with me and I have chosen to be 
here. It is also important to go out and 
come back in and to maintain ties to other 
languages and traditions important to us. 
] have traveled quite a bit and have come 
to feel that Amherst, so far, has been the 
perfect base for me. 


STILL 1 ATE THEM ‘CAUSE 
(WAS POOR AND WORRIED 
ABOUT NOT HAVING ANY 
ENERGY. 
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FOCUS: 


HISTORIC DEERFIELD 


by Jane M. Falla 

n the surface the beautiful tree-lined main 

street of Historic Deerfield, flanked by homes 

in pristine condition, belies the toil and strug- 

gle invested in creating and preserving the 

community. But once inside any one of the 14 
houses open for tours, you can get a closer glimpse of what it 
really meant for our ancestors to survive. In an age when we 
seem to be increasingly removed from what it means to survive 
(how many of us make our own clothes and hunt for food?), 
it’s a thought-provoking exercise to wander through the 300- 
year-old village of Deerfield and reflect upon just how far we 
have come. 


Sure, much of Historic Deerfield is about upward mobility 
and the realization of the American dream. Many of the hous- 
es boast family stories of material wealth and prosperity. But 
underneath those external symbols lies a message about spirit, 
determination, ingenuity and innovation. 


The next time you find yourself longing for a more simple 
life, consider what “simplicity” meant for our ancestors. 
Imagine yourself stoking the fire for three or more hours in the 
morning to get it hot enough for your day of baking. Or imag- 
ine spending a full day out in the tields and coming home to 
sleep on the kitchen or parlor floor, where, if you lived during 
the early 1700s, you would lay out your bed roll. You’d share 
that bed with nighttime critters crawling through the bed’s 
stuffing of corn husks. 


If you were one of the fortunate few who had a bedstead in 
the mid-1700s, you'd likely share that bed, too, with several 
other family members. You would bid your family to “sleep 
tight” by tightening the ropes out of which the bedtrame was 
made, 

You would be lucky if you took a bath even once a month 
during the more prosperous carly 1800s, You would take ashes, 
mix them with water to create lve, and combine that with ani- 
mial fat to make soap. 


And forget your sweet tooth, Chances are you couldn't 
atford much sugar, and if vou had some, you used it sparingly 
and relied instead on maple syrup or molasses. 

loday, we see Deertield as the quintessential New England 
town, However, a stroll through this quaint, charming village 
can actually be attributed to Deertield’s lack of prosperity 
beginning in 1835, which stretched on for roughly 100 years. 
Because people didn’t have money to refurbish their homes or 
build new ones, the land and homes of Deerfield basically 
stayed the same between 1835 and 1935. People survived by 
what now is considered “Yankee” resourcefulness. Nothing was 
ever thrown out. A tour through the Williams House, for exam- 
ple, shows how a piece of cut-out iron from an old lantern was 
turned inte a Kitchen grater. 


The town’s struggle during that period was an echo of ear- 
lier times. Deerfield settlers endured repeated Indian attacks, 
and the town was all but abandoned and destroyed in 1704 
during the French and Indian War. That was only thirty-five 
years after the first English settlers founded this frontier out- 
post in what was considered British North America. They came 
to the area to farm its rich meadowlands. 


The area’s first restoration effort was made by Charlotte 
Alice Baker, who opened a home in the 1890s and invited the 
public to social events. The Flynt family from New York later 
funded most of the major restorations to many of the area's 
homes, and the village was opened in 1952. 


Historic Deerfield comprises a tour of 14 homes, many on 
the original lots of the first settlement of forty-three homes. 
Visitors can go on guided tours of the homes on “The Street” 
to learn about New England history, architecture and art. Each 
museum house offers a different interpretation of periods from 
1650 to 1850, displaying an authentic collection of furniture, 
needlework, china, silver and other decorative arts such as 
wallpaper, rugs and tapestries. 


Much of Deerfield’s prosperity in the 1900s can be attrib- 
uted to the success of Deerfield Academy, which has its own 
tich 200-year-old history. The community is also home to two 
other schools, Eaglebrook and the Bement School. In addition 
to the museums and houses, the Deerfield Inn is also an his- 
toric attraction. 

Thanks to the preservation efforts of the Flynts and others, 
Deerfield wasn’t destroyed. It provides an important history 
from which we can learn, and the lessons are many. Not only 
can We appreciate a place and time that has shaped who we are 
today, but we can still enjoy the area’s natural surroundings by 
walking along the Blake Meadow Walk, past farmlands and on 
to the Pocumtuck Ridge. While we contemplate how much we 
move forward, we can appreciate what we've left behind and 
then simply — even for a moment — let time stand still. 


GO AHEAD: 


Deertield is a short drive from many areas in the Pioneer 
Valley. Hop on 91 North to Exit 24, take a right onto Routes 5 
& 10 and travel for about six miles, turning left at the sign for 
the historic village. From 91 South, take exit 25. Parking is 
located behind the Fire House. 


The admission price for Historic Deerfield is $5 for a single 
tour ticket for an adult, or $3 for a child. A general admission 
ticket to all of the museum houses, which is good for a week, 
is $10 for adults and $5 for children. Deerfield residents are 
allowed to visit any of the village sites for free. Your ticket also 
provides access to special programs. You can also become a 
member of the Friends of Historic Deerfield, with rates ranging 
{rom $35 tor an individual to $500 for a patron membership 
that provides family benefits plus six guest cards for free admis- 
Sion, 


A good start to your visit is to watch the orientation film shown at the e e ie @ Tunisin @ e 
Information Center. I also found it helpful to begin our visit at the Wells-Thorn g lurkey Slovak Republic Tunisia © Greece 
House, in which we experienced an informative and entertaining tour given by Bill = | 
Johnson. The Wells-Thorn rooms comprehensively cover the periods of 1725 through = i 
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Historic Deerfield is open daily from 9:30 to 4:30 except on Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas Eve and Christmas. Don’t forget to check out the Museum Store, or if you visit 
on Monday through Friday, the Memorial Research Libraries are open. The Memorial 
Hall Museum, which is located in Deerfield Academy’s original building, is open dur- 
ing May through November. This year, the museum will also open a new Collections 
Study Center, located behind the Dwight House. 


Contact Historic Deerfield for additional information and for pro- 
gram schedules at 413-774-5581. 
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felt any ill unsavory Smell 
in their (Native Ameri- 
can’s) cabins, whereas 
should we live in our 
Houses, as they do, 

\) we should be poi- 
soned with our 

r | own  Nastiness, 
which confirms 
these Indians to be, 
as they really are, 
some of the Sweetest 
People in the World.’ 
So unhygienic were the 
practices of the early im- 


AMERIUN 
MEDICINE FROM) ibn 
pci THROUGH THE IVO0 


Faller-Berger ! through instructional texts. Embodying 


he European settlers who 7? this fact, the Ships Medicine Chest and First Aid At 
expropriated the Native North Americans’ home- { Seq, (1800) serves as a didactic in all things clean and squeaky. 
land introduced a holiday to commemorate the Attempting to inspire its readers to bathe, this text decrees: 
homey aspects of this colonization. Letus take this - “Hygienic living not only protects the health of the indi- 


___ moment to rename that quaint American holiday of vidual but at the same time provides the common decen- 
Thanksgiving. Let us for now call it Thankstaking, asin “Thanks, | cies and courtesies that produce a pleasant and happy 


we'll be taking practically all of your land.” Or, perhaps, | environment. The seaman owes it to himself and to his 
“Thanks, we'll be taking away your reproductive rights through shipmates to develop these habits and carry them out even 
forced sterilizations!”* Or, then again, maybe, “Thanks, we'llbe | when he himself may be inconvenienced in so doing...” 
taking the credit and money for medicines which you have dis- ; reas , , ; 
covered.” In fact, more than 170 of the medications currently While the colonial immigrants were quick to label the Native 
published in the United States Pharmacopeia (USP) and National | Americans as primitive savages, a comparison of the health care 
Formulary (NF), were successfully prepared and prescribed by | Practices between these two groups tells a different tale. Where- 
as the Europeans still clung to the notion of Spontaneous Gener- 


Native North Americans for centuries before seeing print therein. A 5 Z tae 

ation, the Native Americans already understood the principles of 
disease communicability. To avert the dissemination of patho- 
genic microorganisms, many tribes habitually incinerated all 
possessions of the deceased. Long before this technique was 
common in Europe, isolation precautions were practiced by the 
Native Americans. This included the quarantine of individuals 
who were either unclean or infected by an infectious disease. 
Nevertheless, ordinary preventative practices failed to protect 
the Native Americans from the settlers’ catastrophic introduc- 
tion of smallpox into their communities. 


Vogel writes that, “When smallpox raged, Indians not strick- 
en would flee from their villages.” Despite such flight, the small- 
pox epidemic transmitted by the colonists eroded vast numbers 
of the native population. In the single year of 1738, a full half of 
the Cherokee population perished. While smallpox proved an 
insurmountable foe, venereal disease(VD) was fairly well con- 
trolled through preventative measures. The Jicarillas tribe's 
abstention from sex with the colonists effectively averted the 
morbidity associated with VD. Indeed,”Among the Jicarillas 
tribe, all white men were believed to carry venereal infection, 
andsothe women had nothing to do with them,” (Americar Indi- 


an Medicine). c Ui iJ IE 5 


The following list spotlights a smattering of medical discov- 
eries made by Native Americans. Please do not use this list to pre- 
scribe medication to yourself, but enjoy it as a historical 
document. These Native American medicines were official in the 
USP when the first edition appeared in 1820, and in the NF since 
it began in 1888. Some medicines, like Hackmatack, date back to 
the 1500's. 


{. ASPIRIN - from the willow tree, historically used as an 
astringent and pain killer 
2. ADER’S TONGUE (En thronitan americanium L., yellow 


To commemorate Thankstaking, let us take a few moments to 
acknowledge the stockpile of medical marvels owed to our 
Native American forebears. 


Ironically, our marginilizing policies and communicable dis- 
eases have nearly exterminated a people whose ingenious and 
unrecognized medical discoveries will live on to prolong and 
improve the lives of those who nearly destroyed them. Take dig- 
italis for example. Digitalis is one of today’s most important 
heart medications. Yet, hundreds of years before Withering took 
credit for its discovery in England, digitalis was used by the 
Native North Americans. It was they who revealed the hidden 
wonder of digitalis within its plant source, foxglove (Vogel, 
1963). Atits 1820 inception, the USP listed over 200 indigenous 
drugs first used by North American tribes. Most of these medica- 
tions still remain current today. Likewise, nearly every single one 
of the vegetable drugs indigenous to the USA were unearthed by 
Native American Health Care Practitioners. Untold are their 
contributions to anesthesiology, cardiac care, and poison con- 
trol. Likewise, aspirin, curare, cascara, fobelia, cohosh, valerian, 
witchazel, and charcoal were discovered by Native Americans. 
Fourscore and hundreds of years ago today, Europeans set forth 
upon Native American soil. proclaiming as their own the land 
and much of the knowledge garnered by its inhabitants. 

Envision the invasion of the Connecticut Valley by 
colonists, betouled by weeks of grime, arriving to decree 
you a savage. William Bradford depicted indigenous Amer- 
icans as “wild men.” The Pilgrims and the Puritans dehu- 
manized our Native ancestors with pejorative labels (Vogel, 
1963). Ironically, Dr. Daniel Drake wrote this about his fel- 
low white colonists: “An overwhelming majority of our 
(white) population seldom bathe at all.” Conversely, John 
Brickell wrote that the Indians bathed daily, even in the 
winter. In an historical document Lawson remarks: “I never 
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adder’s tongue, dog-tooth violet) - used specifically for gout 
(1820-1863). 


3, AWUIDER (Alnus species) - prescribed for bruises, cuts, 
burns, scalds, itching, cholera, children’s constipation and 
bloody diarrhea (1672); prescribed for fevers, dropsy, gangrene, 
fever, and herpetic diseases of the skin (1737). 


2, ALUM ROOT (American sanicle, Heuchera americana L.) 
- the powdered root was applied to wounds and ulcers (1820- 
1882). 


5. SAR AINIEMOINIE (Trientalis americana) - treatment 
against tuberculosis, boils, burns, headaches, dizzy spells, and 
sore eyes; used to revive unconscious people by placing the seeds 
on hot coals to produce smoke for inhalation. 


6. AINIGEILNCA HRIERIB (Angelica atropurpurea L., master- 
wort) - stomach disorders, colic, hysterics, worms, back pain, 
swelling, diuretic, emmenagogue (to bring on menses) (1789). 


7. ARBOR VUTAle (Thuja occidentalis L., white cedar) - 
rheumatic pains, cough remedy, blood purifier, suppression of 
menstruation, exorcism of evil spirits; stimulant, diaphoretic, 
antihelminthic (fights worms), anti-spasmodic (1750); it is sold 
today in health food stores as a cure for warts of the hands and feet. 


8. BAM OF GILEAD (Populus candicans, Balsam poplar, 
tacamahac, hackmatack) - Monardes reports in 1577: “Tacama- 
haca-thei doe bryng out... chiefly in swellynges in any parte of 
the bodie;” salve for wounds or eczema; applied in the nostrils for 
congestion associated with a head cold; Dr. Clapp reports its 
tonic and febrifuge properties (1852); stimulant and expectorant 
(1916). 


@. BONIESES (Eupatroium perfoliatium L., thoroughwort) - 
fever remedy, especially against the yellow-fever epidemic of 
1793; preparation used against herpes; stimulant, diuretic, 
cathartic (1820). 


10. CHESTNUT (Castanea dentata Marshall) - Mohegan 
Indians used the leaves to make a tea for whooping cough, as this 
has a sedative action on the nerves of respiration (1873-1905). 


11. DEVIL'S SHOESTRING (Tephrosia virginiana, Cracca 
virginiana, Galega virginiana, catgut, goat’s rue, rabbit’s pea, 
turkey pea) - insecticidal properties; Pawnee Indians used turkey 
pea in tea to destroy worms, the Cherokees drank the tea to cure 
laziness; was also used as a cathartic and a tonic. 


12. UIVERWORYT (Hepatica tribola chaix, Hepatica acutilo- 
ba, Liverleaf) - the Potawatomis tribe made a sweet tasting tea for 
vertigo, leukorrhea, and coughs; this was used in Europe for 
Chronic Hepatitis. 


13. WPECAC SPUIRGE Upecac Euphorbia ipecauanha L., 
American ipecac; other Euphorbia species; Cephaelis species) - 
induces vomiting, cathartic, diaphoretic, expectorant, antiasth- 
matic; the Cherokees rubbed the juice on skin eruptions and sore 
nipples, used for the expulsion of pinworms; an important mod- 
ern day remedy for poison control 


1%. JOMSON WIEEID (Datura stramoniumn L., angel's trum- 
pet, apple of Peru, Jamestown lily, Jamestown weed, nightshade, 
stinkweek, thornapple) - this plant was employed to alleviate 
pain; its hallucinogenic effect was described by Cotton Mather, 
who writes that, “...there’s a plant called the Jamestown weed 
where-of some having eaten plentifully became fools for several 
days; one would blow up a feather in the air; a third sit naked like 
amonkey, grinning at the rest; a fourth fondly kiss his compan- 
ions and sneer in their faces... “; analgesic, anti-asthmatic, anti- 
spasmodic properties. 


15. LADYSLAP PIER (Cypripediun parviflorun; American 
Valerian, moccasin flower, whip-poor-will shoe) - this sedative, 


antispasmodic, antihelminthic, anxyiolytic (calming) plant was 
once a very popular remedy for women and children with ‘ner- 
vous conditions’; it was also said to alleviate pain associated with 
dysmennorrhea. 


16. PURPLE CONEFLOWER (Echinacea angustifolia DC) - 
reportedly the most popular remedy for Native Americans of the 
Western Plains; this over-the-health-food counter cold-prophy- 
laxis was once used as an antidote for snakebite and other ven- 
omous bites, stings, poisonous conditions, toothache, swollen 
glands, mumps, toothache, sore throat, eczema, and to increase 
salivation for dry mouth; an unusual use for purple coneflower, 
“Jugglers bathed their hands in the juice so they could put them 
in scalding water” (please don’t try this at home). 


S 


*”A study by the Government Accounting Office during the 
1970's found widespread sterilization abuse in four areas served 
by the Indian Health Services (IHS). In 1975 alone, 25,000 
Native American Women were permanently sterilized, 
many after being coerced, misinformed, or threat- 
ened. One former IHS nurse reported the use 
of tubal ligation on ‘uncooperative’ or ‘alco- 
holic’ [Native American] women into the 
1990's.” (www.rcre.org./wolp/native.honl). 
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THE JEWS from page 17 


portions and bore him to the floor, but 
the junk dealer could not be kept down, 
and finally not only overcame his imme- 
diate assailants, but after securing a chair 
for a weapon, stampeded the entire com- 
pany.” 

Congregants quickly became tight- 
lipped about this incident. Their 
adamant denial that it happened does 
make me pause and wonder if the Yankee 
onlookers — hearing voices raised in dis- 
agreement and noting that a participant 
was asked to leave — may have exaggerat- 
ed the account. 


qp: Christmas Day, 1906, the con- 
gregation was blessed with its first 
wedding, the union of Benjamin Gold, 
senior member of Gold & Gold of 
Holyoke, and Frances Chavin, a popular 
school teacher. Six hundred people sat 
down to a dinner following the ceremo- 
ny. 

Since that time, the Jewish communi- 
ty of Hampshire County has grown con- 
siderably, to include the Jewish 
Community of Amherst, which makes its 
home in an old church known to the 
Dickinson clan, and the new B'nai Israel 
synagogue on Prospect Street. Children 
in the area attend Hebrew School, and a 
fledgling day school has been started. 

Where once it may have been a sur- 
prise, now it’s comforting and normal to 
see Rabbi Chaim Adelman, a Lubavitcher 
hasid and rabbi of the Chabad House of 
Amherst, set upa gigantic menorah at the 
Amherst town common, and a slightly 
smaller one outside his home in Hadley. 

One could imagine a tired Abraham 
Kohn cheerfully putting down his pack at 
the welcome sight of the leaning meno- 
rah, which stays up well past Hannukah. 


Sources: 


Daily Hampshire Gazette 
Springfield’s Ethnic Heritage: 
The Jewish Community, 
by Barry Schatz 
Starting Over, by James Gelin 
Pioncer Valley, A Pictorial History, 
by Guy A. McLain 
The Northanipton Book 


” 


“The Case of the Missing Pylactery, 
by William N. Goetzmann, a 1985 
article in the Papers of the 
American Antigiuarian 
Society. 


BLACK PRESENCE from page 12 


courts controlled by wealthy Bostonians. 


In January of 1787 Sash joined with 
Daniel Shays and his followers in an 
insurrection designed to end the rampant 
foreclosing of mortgages and jailing of 
farmers who were in debt. Overa five-day 
period Shays and his followers gathered 
weapons and supplies, shut down the 
debtors court in Northampton and 
marched on the federal arsenal in Spring- 
field. 


At the arsenal Sash, Shays and the 
others came under withering artillery fire 
from the local militia and government 
troops and were scattered. Some of the 
men who fled from Springfield managed 
to regroup in Pelham where they tried to 
gather supplies, but to no avail. The rebels 
in Pelham were quickly defeated and cap- 
tured. 


In the 32 indictments handed down 
against the insurgents by the Supreme 
Judicial Court Sash is the only black man 
mentioned. On the back of his indict- 
ment he is listed as being “a Captain and 
one of Shaises Councill.” Both Sash and 
Shays would no doubt have been execut- 
ed if it weren’t for the fact that a new gov- 
ernor, John Hancock, was installed before 
their trial and he pardoned almost all of 
the rebels. 


After he was released Sash moved 
back to Worthington to raise his family. 
He later moved to Connecticut where he 
died. 


Like Sash many black men in the Pio- 
neer Valley served their nascent country 
in the rebellion against England. Among 
them were farmers such as Tobias Green 
of Plainfield and Aaron Carter of Colrain, 
and a slave named Caesar Cambridge who 
served aboard the brig “Defence” and 
used his military wages to buy his freedom 
trom David Mitchell of South Hadley. 

Although it did not, strictly speaking, 
occur in the Valley perhaps the greatest 
blow tor freedom struck in Massachusetts 
was laid on by a woman named Elizabeth 
Freeman in Stockbridge. 

Freeman was born in Claverack, N.Y., 
about 1742 and was sold as an infant to a 
Col. Ashfield of Sheffield. At the age of six 
months Freeman was bundled into a sleigh 
under a pile of straw and driven off to the 
Berkshires; her sister was purchased at the 
same time. 


In 1781, when she was about 40, Free- 
man was struck in the arm by Mrs. Ashley 
who was swinging a heated stove shovel at 
her sister. Incensed by the attack Freeman 
fled the house and made her way to the 
home of a lawyer named Theodore 
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Sedgewick and asked him if she could not 
claim her liberty under the law. When he 
asked her why she thought she could claim 
such liberty she replied that the Bill of Rights 
guaranteed it. 


Although taken aback by the argument 
Sedgewick agreed to take Freeman’s case and 
successfully argued before the county courtin 
Great Barrington that she and her sister were 
free under the constitution. The case estab- 
lished that, in Massachusetts at least, the Bill 
of Rights had indeed abolished slavery. 


It is perhaps ironic that the first British 
colony to institute legalized slavery became 
the first state to recognize it’s illegitimacy 
under the new constitution. It is also ironic 
that in addition to setting the sisters free, the 
jury in Great Barrington ordered Col. Ashley 
to pay them 30 shillings and court costs. 


LITTLE from page 6 


Further Reading on 
Valley Geology: 


If you want to know more about the Val- 
ley’s geology, check out the following by 
Kicnard D. Little: 

-Dinosaurs, Dunes and Drifting Continents: 
The Geohistory of the Connecticut Valley 
[1986, 2nd edition, 107p, $9 postpaid] 


-The Flow of Time: SOO Million Years of Geo- 
history in the Connecticut River Valley [1994, 
40 minute VHS, $20 postpaid] 


Both are available at local bookstores or 
directly by mail order from: Earth View, 6 
Grand View Lane, Easthampton, MA 
01027. (Earth View also offers Exploring 
The Berkshire Hills by Ed Kirby, a geological 
guide to central Connecticut and Western 
Massachusetts, for $15 postpaid.) 


In addition, you might search local 
libraries or used bookshops for the book, 
The Flow of Time in the Connecticut Valley 
by George W. Bain and Howard A. Meyer- 
hoff (Hampshire Bookshop, Northamp- 
ton, MA, 1942); as well as the pamphlet, 
Fossils of the Connecticut Valley: The Age of 
Dinosaurs Begin by Edwin H. Colbert (State 
Geological and Natural History Survey of 
Connecticut, Bulletin #96, 1963). 


DEER SEASON V-MAIL 


POB 774 Northampton MA 01061 vcromag@aol.com 


In the 12 day deer hunting season Dear V-Folk, 
We walked the ochre fields In the VMag 6 article, “Future Imperfect: Sci Fi Films & the Promise of Tomorrow,” 
Of their habitat, author Brooks Robards writes about the vision of the future as presented in the Star Wars 
Thoue! } d trilogy. Duh, everyone knows Star Wars wasn’t set in the future, but in a faraway galaxy 

hough not nearly as deft “a long time ago.” 
Or with the purpose Whazzup with that? 
Of survival. Don B / Easthampton 

Duh, indeed. 

Deer season is long. S85 SSS 
The men have come Why in number 6 of VMag are you publishing an anti-Catholic cartoon during 
To hunt tawny litheness as they had | Easter, during the Lenten season? Is this an oversight on your part or is this deliberate? 
In the 16th century, (no name given) / (phone message, March 25) 
Tracking martyrs. Assuming you're referring to the Holy Mackerel cartoon on page 29... No, it wasn't an over- 


sight, neither was it deliberate. Nor was it anti-Catholic: the priest gets the upper hand in the 
punchline (just as he does in this issue’s installment). 
SS SSS 


They would eat the hearts 
Hoping to inherit swift grace, 


Supematural strength. 
Dear VMag, 


Excerpts from the Unabomber Manifesto? Gimme a break. The next thing you know 


ere ak sien triuripht you'll be printing crap from Charles Manson. 


The deer kiss a separate world, : pear 
Remembering this once again are caer Socrates, Plato, Beavis & Butthead 
Has come too soort. feynniach (Oct 7 93) 
Enclosed find my latest deepest > 
- Corrine De Winter most farout shit. My treatise on The The only thing i know for sure 
Man, y’know? It’s all about control, Is that i ami essentially stupid 
brothers and sisters, CONTROL! Take control, little ones! Like the Devo sang; In all of life’s important and varied matters 


“Duty now for the future.” Think about it. The future. Without The Man. 
Charlie / Pelican Bay State Prison, California 


So do not tell me that i am smart 
Of these things only there can be tio doubt 
Of these things aud death only am i certain 


Whence comes time to helium away my curtain 
May the obit say he fought the good bout 


He tried always to follow his heart 

Tho’ at the gate it as weathered and battered 
Super-deltxe, ultra-fine, new and improved 
as he for a visit by Cupid 

Who knows which of these things of life 
shall or not endure (stupid) 


- F.M. Ribeiro 

Poem #2, from “NAVY” 

“Mostly Useless Poetry” 

(Collected Works, Vol. 1) 
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NOTE Next Issue: HUMOR/PARODY 


This issue could easily have run = 
another fifty pages. French- (available around May 18 


Canadian, Hispanic, Russian, 


wherever free publications are found) 


Cambodian, Tibetan, et cetera... e ° 
er en to da dt ania: Dedicated to the howling past... 
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‘Lyust need a little SPACE" 


Weve all been there: You get a great idea, need to remember a phone number, have to sketch 
something, draw a map, write down a lyric... and there's no paper anywhere. The next time this 
happens, help will be as close as a copy of VMag. Through issue 13, Larien Products (a great little 
Northampton company) will sponsor this “creativity page.” Now, when you get hit witha 
brainstorm orjust need to put something down on paper, grab the nearest writing implement 
and a copy of VMag and GO WILD! 


Pioneer Valley Vendors for the Bagel Biter®: 
Differcat Dreunwner, Northampton, © Bruegger's,Northampton, * Bed, Bath & 


SHE oiGINAL BAGEL GUILLOTINE” 


Beyond, Holyoke Crossing, ¢ Brookstone, Holyoke Mall, © Lechter's, Holyoke Mall, BROULET TO YOU BY! 
The Chef's Shop, Holyoke Mall, ¢ Your Iitchen, Keene, NH, © Cook's Complements, ] f p | f 
Peterborough, NH, * Browa & Roberts, Brattheboro, VT, *« H.Greenburg & Sons, 
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